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EVERY SCHOOL A BETTER SCHOOL 
with 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT AND SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE BOOKSTORE SUPPLIES 
LOUNGE FURNITURE PHONETIC CARDS 
OFFICE FURNITURE FLASH CARDS 

FILING CABINETS TEMPERA PAINTS 
SPEAKER STANDS CRAFT MATERIALS 
STAGE CURTAINS PAINT BRUSHES 


We invite you to visit our Display Rooms 


Write for our Catalog 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 720 SOUTH GAY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


























AN EXCITING NEW SERIES 
OF ALADDIN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


American Heritage Series 


SCHOOL EDITION 


This outstanding series is invaluable in helping boys and girls to understand our country’s backgrounds. 
Presenting history, geography, and civics in action, it provides twenty book-length stories, each one so 
thrilling that it will keep any young reader on the edge of his chair. Like every other Aladdin book, each 
book in this series was written by an established juvenile author. The manuscripts were then edited by read- 
ing specialists versed in American Book Company’s schoolbag of tricks on reading controls. Because they 
satisfy maturing interests while employing a fifth-grade vocabulary, the books may be used from the fifth 
grade right through high school. 


American Heritage Series, School Edition 


Respire, 62 ink citi ote cassis ae August Derleth Over-Mountain Boy....... 2 RR William O. Steele 
The Story of Eli Whitney...................0.00..... Jean Lee Latham Wheat Won’t Wait ........ vecesesseesseeMdele Gutman Nathan 
Homestead Of the Wim: cc. sosc..-.ejecesisdlssoeeeee Aileen Fisher Ladd of the Lone Sta.............0...c.c0c0es0000+: Allan R. Bosworth 
yee tae ee 5 aaa ne alive iio, Jo Lundy Cowman’s Kingdom............. secssstveseeessee@mund Collier 
Coclitte al FEMME ooo ssscncccectccessscsntegsitees Oliver La Farge Back of Beyond ...................c0..0:00000.0.-.....George Cory Franklin 
The Fighting Quaker....................0...0.0.00008 Frank B. Latham Ths Capes Ieena:..%......0000 ae August Derleth 
The Magnificent Marinec..... eee ESB Frederick A. Lane The Country of the Hawk...............................August Derleth 
The: Big Cawsey, 363...2805eacaen:. Edward A. Herron Printer’s Devil.................. vecssesseseeee mma Gelders Sterne 
Ranger's Reweittc. 66:0) 062icssiebinssakey Herbert Best Passage: 60: Tesee. .:.........0855... 20s a Iris Vinton 
The Long Black Schoonet.................... Emma Gelders Sterne Jed Smith, Trail Blazer...............................Frank B. Latham 


A SAMPLING OF OTHER DELIGHTFUL 
ALADDIN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Entertaining because they are written by authors who know how to appeal to children . . . readable because 
they are prepared in collaboration with the American Book Company reading specialists . . . educational 
in every sense because of the close connection with an experienced publisher of textbooks . . . Aladdin 
Books are eminently suitable for school and library use. There are thrilling new books as well as old 
favorites. All of them—the American Heritage Series, the books listed below, and many others—are in 
stock now at the 


(| Ry Frederick A. Lane Dynamite, the Wild Stallion...............0..0........0+ Nils Hogner 
POM OMA ions apoicera chs... ease Nora S. Unwin George, the Handcart Boy vecsssssseesee Howard R. Driggs 
Nothing to Wear but Clothes.....................0000. Frank Jupo A Grab Bag of Fun... cuensmenateseviie Gertrude Crampton 
Seven Brave Companion.................... Adele Gutman Nathan Harmony Ahead ........... sesstssesesseseststeresene Milly Kohler 
Watchtowers and Drum.e........................ Emma Gelders Sterne Joan, Maid of France.......................-. J. Christophe Herold 
Amos Fortune, Free Man......................:.000-+- Elizabeth Yates The Pink Maple House oS Christine Noble Govan 
Carlos and Conchita in Guatemala................ Alida Vreeland ee Bo | ORE Pomme EAN S- Nancy Larrick 
Chocolate: From Mayan to Modern....................... Eula Long Spooks and Spirits and Shadowy Shapes........... Brock et al 
Coonskint: fom BRseet eh, 6 och. 6..nisei......0s. ellie Weber et al Trapped by the Mountain Storm........................ Aileen Fisher 
Daniel in the Cub Scout Den......................0.... Julilly Kohler The Turnspit Dog............ re fe 


Aladdin Books—A Division of American Book Company 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


el 


"CUSTOM MADE” 
Christmas Cards | 


What could be nicer than Christmas 
cards designed or made entirely by 
the children of the family—signed by 
them as the artist? Folders could be 

cut — fit Ray - 
Pac velopes then decorat 
oe and lettered with 
CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 
true colors do not 
smudge, fade or |} 
come off. 


For FREE Crayola- 
Craft booklet sug- 
gesting easy things 
to make, write Dept. 
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BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


4 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
preposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
fo you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


must have first class character refer- 
sooieena be able to east a — of —— 
for ipment and supplies. We help you ge 
started fo independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Voga Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 








T’ Read Lightly 


Jane Cox 





os of us has a soft spot in his heart 
for the pupil who cannot hold his 
own scholastically with his classmates 
and with the standards which are set up— 
sometimes by very arbitrary methods. 
Teachers may complain, seem impatient, 
and marvel that anyone could manage to 
sit in class day after day and absorb so 
little, but when the showdown comes, 
mercy prevails, as it should, and the pupil 
is protected. This is our new philosophy 
of education and one for which we would 
argue endlessly. It is reasonable and just; 
it is basic to the concept of individual 
differences. What good can come of pen- 
alizing a child who hasn't the native 
ability to achieve the minimum standards? 
We recognize the limitations and work 
with what we have. In some instances this 
means special classes which are absolutely 
essential if a substantial segment of the 
pupil population is to be self supporting 
a few years from now. To admit that a 
pupil will never be a Latin scholar, an 
engineer, or perhaps even a high school 
graduate is not to say that he can never 
be a respectable citizen. Directed into 
the right channels he might be of more 
value, and certainly less harm, than the 
misguided genius. Whatever we lack in 
providing for the mentally retarded, we 
have come a long way in the last quarter 
of a century. 

But what about the mentally superior 
child—not necessarily a genius, but the 
one who is slightly above average and, 
with a little encouragement, can achieve 
in school whatever his determination re- 
quires. It is he, we fear, who has been 
pushed toward mediocrity. We've seen 
languages (especially Latin), higher 
mathematics, and many of the classics 
drop out of high school curricula, not be- 
cause no one wanted them, but because 
the majority was not interested or could 
not master them. It’s easy to talk about 
supplementary material that can _ be 
slipped in to enrich the better student’s 
program, but that’s not so easy to ad- 
minister; nor does it entirely fulfill the 
need. We're just wondering if, while 
were thinking about individual differ- 
ences, it wouldn’t be a good idea to make 
some provision for the student who is 
playing along, making straight A’s, and 
being bored with the whole thing. He’s 
in the minority, but he needs help too. 
Just as there may be one pupil who will 
do well to learn to read a few of the 
signs we see in public places, there is 
another one who needs a good stiff mental 
workout with a geometry problem or a 
Latin translation that he can’t master in 
one class period. And, chances are, he 
would enjoy it! 


T HIS November will be enrollment 
time again for Junior Red Cross 
members. It is the time for enrolling in 
a program of sharing whatever we have 
with the young people in other lands, of 
helping those needing help wherever they 
are. We can think of no more satisfying 
extracurricular work for a teacher to spon- 
sor. Frequently it is easy to correlate 
classroom subjects and the Junior Red 
Cross program. Home economics and 
manual arts classes make articles for 
hospitalized veterans and other patients. 
English students write and talk on the 
need for blood and Red Cross trained 
first aiders in civil defense. Geography and 
social studies discussions stress how alike, 
not how different, people everywhere 
are. Alert teachers find many ways in the 
classroom to teach neighborliness and un- 
selfishness. 

Through the activities of Junior Red 
Cross we are able to work toward world 
understanding. Teachers and __ students 
from other countries are able to join in 
this program of friendly understanding. 
In appreciation of the gift boxes, the 
school chests, the paintings, and the music 
albums that are sent from America, Junior 
Red Cross members in other countries 
send back their handiwork. A clay frying 
pan from the Philippines, a painting from 
the Netherlands, a doll from Japan, a toy 
from Germany, a ship carving from Thai- 
land—all of these are invaluable in promot- 
ing good will. 








& sects 

The 1954 American Junior Red 
Cross Enrollment Poster was 
painted by the well-known artist, 
Amos Sewell, and emphasizes the 
theme of the year, “We Care— 
We Share.” 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS 
FOR 1954: 


Coal touches nearly every phase of daily life. As our major source 
of energy, it exerts a strong influence on American history and 
geography. As a raw material, it plays a major role in science. 

For this reason, these carefully planned bituminous coal teaching 
aids offer fresh approaches to nearly all your classroom subjects. 


Tole) 4538) 


1 “The Genie Story’’—for all grades... tells 3 “Coal at Work’’—for every grade . . . a pic- 


in colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is ture story of the many uses of coal in our 
shown the wonders of coal by a Genie. industrial civilization. 

2 “The Bituminous Coal Story’—for upper 4 “Class Report’’—for intermediate grades 
grades . . . illustrated in color . . . tells all . . . planned as a series of typical pupil re- 
about coal, its origin, history, types of mines, ports about coal and its use in everyday life. 
machinery employed, uses and future uses An entire classroom may participate within 
of coal. a single class session. 


CHARTS, MAPS, PLAYS 


5 ‘‘Map of the Coal Areas in the U.S. A.” 7 “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color 
—a 9” x 16” map in color showing coal areas, chart showing important chemical deriva- 
the reverse side listing, by states, our coal tives and products of bituminous coal. 


reserves and annual production. oad oa 
8 “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, 


6 “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine” illustrated description of coal’s origin. 

—a 12” x 18” chart in three colors showing 

the workings of a modern underground 9 “Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining the lower grades, dramatizing coal as one of 
machinery. nature’s greatest gifts to man. 






10 “Powering America’s Progress’—16-mm., 12 ‘Underground Adventure’—16-mm., black 


full-color, sound film, running time 25 mins. and white, sound, running 12 mins. Follows 

Shows how coal is mined and used . . . has vocational school boys through mine. 

been hailed as one of the finest industrial 13 1, Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The story 

films ever produced. of Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
11 “The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black and pictures. “Coal . . . Where We Find It and 

white, sound, running 18 mins. Shows ma- How We Mine It”—50 frames, black and 

chines mining coal, and how coal is used. white. Obtainable at nominal cost. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


USE THIS COUPON 





Bituminous Coal Institute 
Educational Dept., Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


I am especially interested in the teaching aids numbered 








Please send samples or information to: 
Name 
Address. 
City. Zone. State 
School 
Position or grade. 
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You Can Help One of 
Your Students Win a 





$1,000 Lion Oil Scholarship 


Now in its 4th year, the Lion Oil Scholarship 
Program is again providing valuable college 
pik acme Hee and Merit Awards for South- 
ern high school students. As in previous contests, 
the current student essay contest offers a $1,000 
Lion Oil Scholarship to the writer of the essay 
judged best in each of three “‘zones.” 


These scholarships are unusual because in addi- 
tion to providing tuition, they also cover such 
incidental expenses as laboratory fees, books, 
room and board. The current contest also pro- 
vides for fifteen $25 cash Merit Awards in each 
of the three ‘‘zones’”’ of competition. 


YOU SHARE IN THE PRIZES 


If a student sponsored by you wins a $1,000 
scholarship, you will receive $200 in cash. 
Teacher-Sponsors of $25 Merit Award winners 
will also receive $25 in cash. Altogether, the cur- 
rent contest provides for three $200 cash awards 
and forty-five $25 cash awards for Southern 
high school teachers who sponsor winners. 


YOUR SCHOOL BENEFITS, TOO 


An added feature of the sake agua this year is a 
$100 award to each Scho ip winner’s school 
for the purchase of library books. Handsome 
bookplates, hep we. of the winner’s accomplish- 
ment, will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased with the award. 


HOW TO ENTER 


All a student need do is write an original essay 
in 500 words or less, have it approved by his 
teacher-sponsor, and mail it to the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas, before 
midnight, November 30, 1953. Subject of this 
contest is: 
“What My Home State 
Offers Young People Today.” 











ELIGIBLE COUNTIES—TENNESSEE 
Cannon Dyer Lake Shelby 
Carroll Fayette Lauderdale Stewart 
Cheatham Franklin Madison Tipton 
Chester Gibson Montgomery Weakley 
Coffee Haywood Moore Williamson 
Davidson Henderson Obion Wilson 
Decatur Henry Robertson 
Dickson Humphreys Rutherford 





Teachers often find contest subjects like this 
both useful and appropriate as c m proj- 
ects. But regardless of the subjects they teach, 

many teachers encourage and sponsor students 
in these contests. We hope you will urge your 
students to participate in this and taher 4 Stddens 
essay contests during the 1953-54 school year. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Program is open to all 
high school students, other than previous Lion 
Scholarship winners, in public, private, and 
parochial schools in each of three designated 
areas served by Lion. The three “zones” are 
detailed completely in the rules booklets which 
have been sent to your school principal. 


TWO MORE CONTESTS 


The Scholarship Program provides for two more 
student essay contests besides this one during 
the school year. For complete information, 
obtain your free copy of the Rules Booklet from 
your principal... get one from your Lion Oil 
Dealer... or write for copies in quantity to 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR TEACHERS: 

Your Essay on “‘What Are My Responsibilities 
As A Teacher?” may win one of three $1,200 
scholarships for advanced education. The 
Teacher-Essay Contest also offers three $400 
Travel Grants and thirty-three $75 cash awards. 
This contest closes February 15, 1954. For de- 
tailed information, write for a free copy of the 
special Teacher-Essay Contest Rules Booklet. 


Student and Teacher Contests Endorsed by State 
Education Associations and Catholic Diocesan 
offices of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


COMPANY 
ARKANSAS 


LION OIL 
EL DORADO 































































USE D-G VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


IN YOUR HEALTH AND HYGIENE INSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 


Stimulate interest in personal and public health. 
Establish good health habits. 

Develop regard for the body and its functions. 
Dispell common misconceptions. 











Chart W8—Circulation 


Y!!tOG Headless Torso Model. A new life-size model for 
use in elementary health and hygiene classes. The organs of 
the chest and abdominal cavity are removable, with some of 
them dissectible for internal detail. An excellent model to teach 
interrelationship of organs, their size and shape, and their func- 


From the Winslow Health and Hygiene Series. 
Charts in this series are without text matter, so they 
can be used to advantage in different grade levels 
and in various subjects. 


The famous D-G Torso 
and Head Model, for high 
school and higher level 
work, is life-size and dissec- 
tible from the front and 
back into thirteen parts. 
Carefully and durably made 
with all parts readily re- 
movable, all structures are 
accurately shown and clear- 
ly colored. 332 structures 
are numbered on the model 
and identified in the Teach- 
er's Manual which is furn- 
ished with each model. 











For complete information and catalogs, write to: 


tional significance. 


Illustrated to the right is 
Chart KL5 from the Kamp- 
meier-Lariviere Functional 
Human Anatomy Series. In- 
genious artistic techniques 
and beautiful colors were 
used to make these charts 
true masterpieces of anatom- 
ical art. Teachers find KL 
charts enjoyable to use be- 
cause the students’ interest 
is stimulated by the under- 
standable presentation and 
clarity that never before has 
been achieved so well. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


President Christine Vaughan has appointed a new 
committee to make plans for the legislative program 
which will be presented to the Representative Assembly 
at its meeting on January 15-16. This committee rep- 
resents all sections of the state and all levels of the 
teaching profession. Following are the members of the 


committee: 


B. E. Hobgood, Chairman, City Superintendent, 
Murfreesboro 

Mary Anderson, President-elect of ACE, Memphis 

James E. Arnold, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Mrs. Annette Beasley, Classroom Teacher, Lebanon 

Phil Beene, High School Principal, South Pittsburg 

Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education, Nashville 

Mildred Doyle, Chairman of Superintendents’ Study 
Council, Knoxville 

David Ensor, Classroom Teacher, Dickson 

Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, Classroom Teacher, Chattanooga 

Mrs. Winifred Geasland, Classroom Teacher, Harriman 

Halbert Harvill, President of Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville 

V. G. Hawkins, President of Public School Officers 
Association, Gallatin 

C. J. Huckaba, High School Principal, Jackson 

Mrs. Joan Keadle, Classroom Teacher, Humboldt 

Margaret Ladd, Chairman of Supervisors’ Section, 
Dandridge 

Ruby McElroy, Supervisor, Columbia 

John Oldham, Classroom Teacher, Hickory Valley ~ 

Chester Parham, President of Tennessee School Boards 
Association, Jackson 

Mary Alice Ramer, Classroom Teacher, Savannah 

Julia Ruth Richardson, Chairman of Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Section, Chattanooga 


Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Palmer 


Eleanor Robertson, President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Johnson City 

Earl Sexton, Chairman of County Superintendents’ 
Section, Dover 

Harry Sharp, Supervisor, Memphis 

Mrs. Katherine Shook, Classroom Teacher, Knoxville 

James E. Thomas, Attendance Teacher, Oak Ridge 

Hugh Waters, Supervisor, Nashville 

Mildred Woodley, Chairman of Secretarial Group, 
Chattanooga 
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Most of the members of the committee have attended 
at least one of the Leadership Conferences held over the 
state and have heard the suggestions made at these 
meetings. The reports from these meetings will be made 
to the entire committee and will be considered in form- 
ulating a program. 

After the committee has made its recommendations, 
there will be a joint meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Legislative Committee and the Administrative Council 
for further consideration of the program. The agreement 
reached by these groups will be presented to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and the final decision will be made 
by this Assembly. : 

The program finally approved will become the official 
legislative program and will be presented to the public 
during 1954 and to the State Legislature in 1955. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Representative Assembly, consisting of one dele- 
gate for every twenty-five members, or major fraction 
thereof, of each local association, is the policy-making 
body of the Tennessee Education Association. Policy 
is not made by the President, the Administrative Council, 
or the Executive Secretary's office. Policy is determined 
by the Representative Assembly and the Representative 
Assemby alone. 

This is an important duty placed upon the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. For this reason, care should be taken 
by local associations in the selection of delegates to 
attend this meeting. Delegates should be selected who 
are willing to give time and thought to the business to 
come before the Assembly. These delegates should be 
selected as early as possible in order that they may have 
an opportunity to consider the business to be brought 
up and to learn the views of as many teachers as possible 
concerning this business. 

The Representative Assembly has another important 
function—the election of officers for 1954. A vice-presi- 
dent is to be elected. The one chosen will be president 
during 1955. If custom is followed, the person selected 
will be from East Tennessee. Council members from 
the First, Fourth, and Eighth Congressional Districts 
are to be elected. 

It seems very desirable that delegates of local associa- 
tions be elected early, that they give as much considera- 
tion as possible to the business to be brought before the 
Assembly, and that they know the views of as many 
teachers as possible. 

The Representative Assembly is the place for us to 
consider all our problems; to air our opinions; to express 
our differences; to fight our battle. When the Representa- 
tive Assembly makes its decisions, when policy is 
adopted, then it becomes the responsibility of all of us 
to present a united front on all issues. 

(Concluded on next page) 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


During the week of November 8-14, we will be saying 
to every citizen of our nation, “Good Schools Are Your 
Responsibility.” We know that ownership does carry 
with it responsibility, and the schools belong to the 
people they serve. American Education Week was or- 
ganized “for the purpose of informing the public of the 
accomplishments and needs of the public schools and to 
secure the cooperation and support of the public in meet- 
ing these needs.” Used wisely, this week should be the 
high point of our public relations program for the year. 
American Education Week gives us an opportunity to 
interpret the schools to the citizens. 

As we work especially close to our patrons and friends 
for a week, we will want to show them some of the 
tremendous gains we have made since their visit last 


year. The new books the PTA placed in the library, a 
group of themes written by an American Literature class, 
some experiments made in sophomore biology, the trophy 
won by the football team last year, and the newly dec- 
orated cafeteria are worthy of honorable mention before 
any group of parents. Unfortunately, it will be necessary 
to point out some things that are not so pleasant. We will 
talk about the responsibilities resting upon the schools 
and the tremendous problems we face. Our visitors will 
be sure to notice that there are far too many children 
in some of the rooms, that many teachers have inade- 
quate materials with which to teach, and that an extra 
bus on one or two routes would lessen the danger of an 
accident. The important thing is that parents and teach- 
ers understand each other. With understanding will come 
the desire to work cooperatively for the solution of com- 
mon problems. 











H. R. 5180, now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, would exempt 
up to $1500 of retirement benefits from federal income 
tax. Superintendent Mildred Doyle of Knox County and 
Superintendent Claude Moore of Dyer County repre- 
sented the TEA at a hearing before this Committee in 
Washington recently. 


8 


Congressman Howard Baker of the Second District 
is a member of the Committee, as is Congressman Jere 
Cooper of Dyersburg. Congressman Cooper is the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the Committee. He is shown 


here addressing a group of supporters of H. R. 5180 at 


a luncheon in Washington. 
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Extra! Extra! 
Reporting The Schools 


EPORTING the schools is like 
doing chemical experiments in 


which there is always an “unknown” 


and that “unknown” is always a high 
explosive. You never know when a 
side reaction is going to blow up the 
laboratory. 

Those traditional standards of 
the press-objectivity and accuracy— 
won't cover the job of the education 
editor. His is the task of translation. 
The fact that it is necessary to trans- 
late, and by translate I mean ex- 
plain, sometimes to the point of the 
ridiculously elementary, the most 
American of American institutions, 


How to Get Facts 

How, then, to get them the facts? 

The newspaper is the only means 
of giving the entire public a knowl- 
edge of what the schools are trying 
to do and what they contend with 
in doing it. I am not talking about 
sporadic, look-how-wonderful _arti- 
cles on new educational tricks or 
periodic spates of stories that pre- 
cede tax elections. 

I mean continuous reporting that 
airs every problem that comes be- 
fore the board, together with the 
opinions and discussion that led to 
each decision. All the action, in- 


Our best way of getting information to the public concern- 
ing our schools is through the press. Miss Morrison tells us 
how to cooperate with editors and how to get the press to 


cooperate with us. 


the public schools, is a sad and ex- 
asperating commentary on_ these 
frightened times. 

As a friend said after seeing a 
school board meeting derailed for 
hours by a shotgun blast of accusa- 
tions—a blast that permitted no 
answers—“Maybe -the critics have 
something. Maybe the schools are 
no good. Many of their products 
have grown up to mistrust the sys- 
tem that produced them.” 

Consolation lies in the thought 
that there is no knowing how much 
more suspicious these people would 
be if they had not gone through the 
public schools. And much more con- 
solation in the fact that, for all their 
noise and costly nuisance effect, the 
number of persons who are sharp- 
shooting at public education for the 
sake of shooting is few. 

For every one of these extremists, 
there are hundreds who support the 
system that made our democratic 
government possible—hundreds 
whose criticisms are constructive 
and who need only facts in order to 
think through to right conclusions. 
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cluding the times the board trips 
over its own policies or lack of poli- 
cies; week-in, week-out reporting 
that lays out the dilemmas that go 
with each of the hundreds of school 
pressures that boards and adminis- 
trators deal with year in and year 
out. 

Magazine articles can’t do this, nor 
professional journals. Only through 
the newspapers with their continu- 
ous coverage can this background 
picture of the complicated thing 
that is a democratic school system 
reach the people. And only this 
knowledge of all that is behind 
Johnny’s classroom can insulate the 
public against rumor and general- 
ized propaganda so that it won't go 
tearing off on a hate hunt entirely 
forgetting the children when a con- 
troversy shows. 

Schools and concerned parents are 
right when they emphasize a “re- 
sponsible” press. Accuracy, compe- 
tency, objectivity, do not cover the 
school reporter's job. Nor does the 
conception of some school men—that 
responsibility means responsibility 


WILMA MORRISON 
Education Editor 
Portland Oregonian 


to themselves, exhibited in articles 
written to their specifications and. 
greater glory. 

Responsibility applied to the press 
means exactly what it should mean 
when applied to every citizen and 
every school administration and 
teacher—a first focus on children. 
The newspaper should apply all its 
rules of news coverage of any public 
agency, and add to that, the consci- 
ousness that the welfare of thou- 
sands of children is involved. 

Adding 60,000 kids (in Portland ) 
as background characters, innocent 
bystanders in every school story, 
does not subvert the news and does 
not lessen the cover. It does alter the 
treatment. 

How do you get a responsible 
press, one that is so conscious of its 
responsibility to those 60,000 young- 
sters that it will throw out an in- 
flammatory headline and run a 
factual and less saleable one? 

This is one of those circular, 
chicken-or-the-egg questions. To get 
a responsible press you have to have 
a responsible and, above all, an open 
school administration. Which comes 
first is academic. If the school ad- 
ministration is not open, the news- 
paper won't have the background 
knowledge with which to be respon- 
sible even if it wants to. Besides, 
the schools have no alternative ex- 
cept to cooperate with the press. 
Putting it baldly, the press can hurt 
the schools but the schools have no 
effective club over the press. 

Your only safe-guard against a 
bad press is knowledge of school 
operations and problems by the re- 
porter and his editor. And the only 
way for them to get that knowledge 
is to sit in on the schools, day-by- 

(Continued on next page) 





day, pressure-by-pressure, deficit-by- 
deficit, personnel controversy-by- 
personnel controversy. 

Yes, even on personnel matters. 
When a dismissal case gets to the 
point of a tenure trial or public hear- 
ing and an aroused group brings in 
a petition and charges the admin- 
istration with discrimination and 
false accusations, the reporter is not 
likely to overplay its sensational 
charges IF he has listened in, over 
a period of years, to instances in 
which the person in question has had 
to be rescued from his own errors 
and weak performance. 


Understanding the Schools 


A reporter who has sat in, year 
after year, on the parent and teacher 
struggle toward a satisfactory report 
card and who knows all the unan- 
swerables involved in translating the 
development of a human being onto 
a piece of cardboard, would not lead 
off a story like this one from New 
York. 

“Foreign families at the United 
Nations and even some old-fashioned 
Americans are moving this summer 
to get away from the world’s screw- 
iest school system.” 

The story continues, “New York 
schools are now in their fifth year 
of an experiment which is variously 
called, “100 per cent promotion’ or 
‘compulsory promotion’ or ‘continu- 
ous progress.’ It means simply that 
everybody gets promoted regardless 
of how dumb, indolent, backward, 
lazy or moronic he may be.” 

The reporter who knows the di- 
lemma of the schools under com- 
pulsory attendance laws, to fail dull 
children and have 16-year-olds in 
the primary grades or pass them 
along and have some 9th graders 
who can’t read, would have told the 
story differently. He would have 
noted the criticism of the foreign 
families and then gone into the age- 
old problems of inventory junior for 
his parents. And if he had known 
enough about report cards, he would 
have had just as interesting, and an 
even more amusing, story than this 
one that went out over the country 
from a syndicated daily news serv- 
ice. 

The first step toward that “respon- 
sible” school press is a school board 
and administration truly open to the 
press, not just paying lip service to 
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an “open policy.” Second, is to con- 
vince the editor that he should keep 
one person on the education beat 
and permit him really to cover the 
schools, not just catch up with them 
when a crisis occurs. The chief ob- 
jection of school men to open their 
meetings to newspaper coverage is 
that editors send an assortment of 
uninformed reporters and they fre- 
quently go off half-cocked and head- 
line falsehoods or half-truths that 
do grievous harm. 

After nine years of reporting edu- 
cation in Oregon, I can lay out one 
simple, mechanical rule for a good 
school press. Give more space to a 
school story than would be given to 
a story of comparable importance 
about another public agency. A lot 
of misinterpretations and falsifica- 
tions that raise holy hob with public 
schools come not from intent to de- 
ceive but from excessive brevity. 

If the highway commission closes 
a stretch of road and its action is 
reported without explanation in a 
two-paragraph story, nothing much 
is going to happen. A comparatively 
few persons living on the road will 
be outraged and will come to the 
commission for an explanation. 

If the school board decided to shut 
down a high school or drop cooking 
from the 8th grade curriculum and 
these are reported without explana- 
tion, thousands react. All the alumni 
of the high school for 60 years back 
come up howling. All the mammas 
who believe that calory charts and 
white sauce can’t come too early in 
life beat a trail to the board meeting, 
as do all the persons who make it 
their business to find a subversive 
educational plot back of every school 
change. 


But if these actions are reported 
with full explanation of why they 
were taken, the public will either 
accept the reasons as sensible or, if 
the reasons aren't adequate, come to 
the board with arguments based on 
fact. They won't come in slugging 
at what their imaginations have 
shipped up as reasons and they 
won't be convinced before the dis- 
cussion starts that the board tried 
to put something over on them. 

A two-paragraph announcement 
of a school shut-down will create an 
up-roar. Half a column of explana- 
tion and figures on _ population 
growth and shifts that have made 
the closure necessary will result in 
sensible argument or no argument at 
all. 


More Space in Papers 


As simple as that. More space in 
newspapers to lay out school prob- 
lems is partial insurance, at least, of 
community cooperation rather than 
community conflict in solving the in- 
creasingly involved problems of pub- 
lic schools. 

Now, assume that your editor has 
included the 60,000 children as back- 
ground characters in his paper's 
school stories, and has put one re- 
sponsible reporter on the school beat. 
He has recognized that school news 
requires more than average space 
and merits it from the reader inter- 
est standpoint. How open should 
schools and school board meetings 
be? 

All meetings with the exception of 
those dealing with personnel and 
land purchase should be open to the 
public. And all meetings including 
personnel and land purchase should 
be open to the press—the latter with 
understanding that the individual’s 
right of privacy in his job shall not 
be violated. Nor will advance pub- 
licity be given to financial negotia- 
tions that would jeopardize the dis- 
trict’s land purchasing. 

Off-the-record pledges by a re- 
porter, which are anathema, and 
rightly so, to editors, will not be 
necessary if you have a newspaper 
staff with the kind of responsibility 
described above. 

This I believe on the evidence that 


it has worked successfully in Port- . 


land many years. 
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My belief in the entirely open 
board and administration will not 
be widely supported by school 
heads. And I am aware that press 
performance in various localities is 
governed by all kinds of outside in- 
fluences. Newspapers whose compe- 
tition for street sales is bitter play 
news more sensationally than do 
those where the big circulation is 
residential as in Portland. The prob- 
lem of school coverage in small com- 
munities where the paper keeps no 
local staff is something else again. 
Lack of a press is part explanation 
for the fact that often the school 
board and administration blackout is 
blackest in the small community and 
the county system where it would 
seem the public should be closest to 
its schools. 


In spite of these differences in the 
newspaper field, it has surprised me 
that so few larger districts are en- 
tirely open. When one of the Port- 
land directors appeared on a public 
information panel at the western 
conference of school administrators 
in Los Angeles last year, he brought 
back the report that his contribution 
to the discussion was fruitless. Di- 
rectors and educators at the meeting, 
he said, just didn’t believe him when 
he told them the board here does 
not meet at all without press noti- 
fication. 


A Survey 


In an effort to find out what the 
general practice is, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to each of the 48 school 
districts of over 200,000 population 
and got 42 answers. With due al- 
lowance for the inadequacies of the 
questionnaire (and this project veri- 
fied my long-time doubts of the 
questionnaire method in general) 
the answers showed these things 
fairly conclusively. 

Thirteen out of the 42 said all 
meetings are open either to public 
and press or to the press. However, 
answers of six of the 18 leave doubts 
as to whether the writer’s concept of 
open was as open as the one I had 
tried to define in the questionnaire. 
Another thing that throws the ques- 
tionnaire evaluation off is the fact 
that I failed to allow for the many 
boards which, unlike Portland’s, 
distribute their business among com- 
mittees—finance, curriculum, person- 
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nel, etc. In these 
cases, the discus- 
sions and problems 
that give rise to 
final decisions are 
in committee meet- 
ings. Even if the 
board meetings are 
covered by the 
press, if these com- 
mittee meetings 
are not, then the 
performance is not 
truly open. 

Twenty-nine of 
the 42 could be 
called semi-open 
according to my 
definition. That is, executive meet- 
ings and committee-of-the-whole 
meetings are closed. Sixteen said 
the papers are notified of all meet- 
ings; 19 notified of official meetings 
only, and one said papers are never 
notified. Five did not answer. A 
morning or late afternoon hour for 
meeting can have the effort of clos- 
ing an officially open meeting. 
Twenty-six said meetings are held 
in afternoons or mornings, most in 
afternoon. Fifteen reported night 
meetings, one did not specify. 

Indication that papers are being 
responsible and are recognizing 
reader interest in education is seen 
in the fact that 32 of the school heads 
said their newspapers have special 
reporters assigned to the schools on 
a continuous basis. 

Seventeen said there is a trend 
toward more open public and press 
relations. Ten said there has been a 
definite opening of policy in their 
districts in the past 10 years and two 
said the trend is toward less open 
meetings. Twenty-three did not an- 
swer. 








Newsmen are recognizing the reader 
interest in education. 











Given the open school administra- 
tion, the cooperative editor, the extra 
newsprint—given all this, the educa- 
tion editor still does not quite have 
heaven too. There is still the little 
matter of dressing up school stories 
into something the public will read. 

I have about decided there is noth- 
ing to be done about the “pedaguese” 
of the teaching profession. Like 
medical and engineering language, 
it seems to be a necessary shortcut 
in professional conversation. I don’t 
run a blood pressure anymore, or at 
least not much of one, when school 
people ask me to lure the public 
away from the comics with reports 
of wonderful projects “aimed at en- 
riching the resources and widening 
the area of experience” or “ongoing 
programs of in-service training. 

But, please, please, don’t dish it 
out to mamma that way. Don’t tell 
Mrs. Jones about the “whole child.” 
It doesn’t mean anything to her when 
she sees it in print even though she 
has a houseful of aggressively whole 
children. It will mean something to 
her if she is told that the good school 
is responsible for helping her John- 
ny get over stuttering, learn to swat 
a baseball, tell the truth on the play- 
ground as well as off. 

Don't try to sell her “enriched 
learning experiences” for the en- 
riched tax dollar you want from her. 
It is Sanskrit to her and she is right. 
It doesn’t mean anything except that 
the writer is lazy, or dull, or both. 
Tell her what the kids are doing and 
why. 

Schools expect the press to bring 
their educational methods and goals 
to life on paper. Let them practice 
extracting the specific from the gen- 
eral themselves for awhile. 
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Reporting To Parents 


ARENTS and teachers of the 

atomic age are demanding a 
new way of reporting to parents. 
Our forefathers handed down the 
letter rating, A B C D and F. Are 
they meeting the needs of today’s 
children and parents? The “surrey 
with the fringe on top” gave our 
forefathers a pleasurable means of 
transportation. How many tradi- 
tional educators would be content 
to exchange the fluid drive, power 
glide, or overdrive, which have 
proven to be more satisfactory, for 
the surrey. Is it not time for edu- 
cators to awaken to the new trends 
of modern education? Modern edu- 
cation is’ traditional education 
PLUS. This PLUS includes new ex- 
periments in education that have 
proven to be better. 


There is no perfect formula for 
reporting to parents. However, 
parent-teacher conferences and study 
groups have proven to be a great 
aid. The formula that would work 
in one school or community will not 
always prove to be the best in an- 
other. All communities and schools 
have their unique way of living and 
learning. 

Studies have been made on parent- 
teacher relationships. Barriers have 
been found that handicap the pro- 
motion of a _ parent-community 
centered school. One of the most 
common barriers is lack of under- 
standing the school curriculum. 
Parents have a tendency to evaluate 
today’s schools with the school of 
their childhood memories. Too, some 
teachers have a tendency to use old 


This is the story of how a First Grade Mother’s Group 


was organized and how it functioned. 


It explains, by ex- 


ample, the new theory of reporting to parents and shows 
some of the things that can be accomplished when par- 
ents and teachers work together. It is another step toward 
correlating the school and the community. 


The Three R’s Plus 

Modern educators believe in the 
Three R’s Plus. This plus includes 
a living curriculum which gives zest 
to life. It recognizes the child, the 
youth, and the adult for his worth 
in society and helps to develop his 
fullest potentialities. Educators be- 
lieve that living is learning. The 
most important criterion of a good 
school is the quality of democratic 
living and learning experienced by 
parents, teachers, and children day 
by day. 

Going back to the philosophy of 
our forefathers, their belief was 
competition with others. Modern 
educators’ experiments have proven 
that competition with one’s self is 
better for today’s children as we 
meet their physical, social, mental, 
spiritual, and emotional needs. A 
parent is interested in his excep- 
tional child who may be exception- 
ally gifted, mentally retarded, 
emotionally unstable, or physically 
handicapped. 
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techniques and methods as they fail 
to live and change with the time. It 
is not uncommon to find lack of 
agreement among the traditionalists 
and the modern educators. Even 
feuds and battles have been evident 
as school cliques grow and branch 
into steering committees with one 
leader as dictator. Leaders and 
cliques such as these can be as dis- 
tructive to a school curriculum as 
the atomic bomb. They are human 
atomic bombs for promoting friction 
among parents, teacher, and com- 
munity. 

Studies have shown that there are 
teachers and parents who may have 
personal inadequacies. Some parents 
fail to accept parental responsibili- 
ties. There are teachers who have 
failed to become qualified for their 
profession. There are parents and 
teachers who want to protect their 
vested interests. Some teachers tend 
to think that their years of experi- 
ence have prepared them to teach 


ROSA R. GRAY 
Knoxville City Schools 


children and that parents are not 
qualified to take part in the school. 
There are parents who tend to be 
critical as they seek all evil. A happy 
medium between the two can usual- 
ly be found in a democratic group 
process as all work together with 
one common cause in reaching better 
understanding. 


The Plus in Reporting 


Reporting to parents is not as 
simple as the three worded phrase 
seems to imply. If you try such an 
experiment, you will discover that 
it includes the whole school curric- 
ulum. The experimenter will find 
himself indebted to administrators, 
college professors, principals, teach- 
ers and co-workers, secretary, jan- 
itor, lunch room. staff, children, 
parents, and lay people. These re- 
source people have their contribu- 
tion to make in reporting to parents. 

In one of the smaller elementary 
schools in Knoxville, two first grade 
teachers recognized the value to be 
gained by establishing and main- 
taining friendly relationships with 
parents. At the beginning of the 
school year, and the first time in 
the school’s history, provisions had 
been made for home visitation. Dur- 
ing these visitations, the teachers 
asked the parents to visit the school 
frequently. They asked the mothers 
if they would be interested in form- 
ing a first grade mother’s group. 
The affirmative answers that were 
received were encouraging and on 
the first Wednesday of October a 
group of twenty-four mothers met. 
This group represented fifty per 
cent of the mothers. An estimated 
forty per cent did not attend be- 
cause they were “working mothers.” 
Six of them volunteered to be home- 
room mothers. Their determination, 
courage, good will, and initiative 
gave birth to a new organization. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The First Year Is The Hardest 


he law in Tennessee permits a 

child to start to school at five 
and a half years of age, provided 
that he will be six by the last day 
of the year, and enrolls before the 
end of the first month of the school 
term. We need to understand what 
this means to child development. 
Most often the beginner is just one 
step away from babyhood, and quite 
immature. 

He comes from home, the smallest 
social unit, where life to a very great 
measure revolves around him. When 
he becomes conscious of himself he 
realizes this to be true, and rightly 
so. When a baby is born life in the 
household is adjusted to a pattern 
for his comfort and convenience. 
Mother and father change their hours 
of going to bed, of getting up, of 
going places to conform to his wak- 
ing and sleeping hours. A little later 
they will change their eating habits 
to encourage him in eating carrots 
and greens. He is aware of this posi- 
tion which he holds in the family 
pattern and in it he feels comfort, 
happiness, security and love. He is 
somebody! 

And then comes five and a half or 
six years of age and he is pushed 
into a new and strange world— 
School. 

Here the child finds himself not 
the important person he was at home, 
but just one of a large and strange 
group. His ego is immediately de- 
flated. He becomes afraid, confused, 
repressed and frustrated, and some 
times he just can’t take it. Only the 
most mature six year old adjusts 
easily to the new situation. 

The Association for Childhood 
Education has been greatly con- 
cerned with the Beginners problems. 

It has been proved that attitudes 
developed in the first years color the 
child’s progress throughout his school 
career. The fears and repressions 
which many immature beginners 
suffer warp their personalities, leave 
scars which never heal, and develop 
weaknesses which they never over- 
come. 
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MARY HALL 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 


The teacher and the principal need 
to know every thing possible about 
child development, and must begin 
immediately to study each child and 
deal with him first in consideration 
of his emotional and social maturity, 
regardless of his age. Perhaps the 
greatest lesson the child ever learns 
is how to live, work and play suc- 
cessfully as a responsible member 
of a social group. To help him do 
this should be the main objective of 
the first year in school. 

The teacher’s first responsibility is 
to make the child comfortable—com- 
fortable mentally and physically. She 
will do this by showing at all times 


Beginners, and one could hardly have 
a higher honor than to be looked 
upon as a “Prince” by the first grade. 

The classroom should be comfort- 
able, attractive, interesting and stim- 
ulating. There should be an abun- 
dance and variety of materials—pic- 
tures, picture books, blocks, balls, 
dolls, other toys, large and small 
crayon, paper, puzzles, games. 

A majority of our Beginners are 
ready for the first grade program as 
it has been offered in our better 
schools, but it is those immature 
children with whom we are so con- 
cerned. They are immature in first 
grade, they are weak in second, they 
are repeaters in third, they are re- 
tarded in fourth, they are problem 
children in the fifth and sixth, they 
make up the biggest drop outs in the 
seventh and eighth, or continue to be 


In recent years we have learned how very difficult the first 
grade can be. We have also learned that practically every- 
thing that happens in the next eleven grades can be colored 
by experiences, either good or bad, in the first grade. We 
can afford to give no less than our best to children who are 


just entering school. 


a spirit of friendliness and love, and 
making the child feel that he is 
wanted. 


The Principal’s Role 

The principal has a great role to 
play with the first grade children too. 
Oftentimes he is so concerned with 
an athletic program, administration, 
or public relations that he fails to 
realize that one of his most important 
concerns should be his first grade 
relations. 

Last year a first grader asked her 
teacher when she saw the principal 
talking to some other children in the 
cafeteria, “Is he our Princess?” 

Another day a tiny tot caused that 
same principal to feel one of his 
greatest moments of remorse and 
humiliation when she came up to 
him and said, “I think you look beau- 
tiful today!” 

The principal is the person, next 
to the classroom teacher, who can do 
most toward making schooi life a 
successful and happy experience for 


remedial cases in high school. Let’s 
give these children a break and have 
a program for first grade in Tennes- 
see to really meet the needs of whole- 
some child development. 

There are dozens of first grade 
classrooms today which are wholly 
unsuited for the comfort of growing 
children, with few materials save 
crayons and free textbooks. 

This program expects all first grad- 
ers to learn to live and work with the 
group—the U. N. hasn’t done that 
yet—to learn to read, write, count, 
add and subtract—some people in 
college can’t do that well. 


Successful Group Work 

Lets have a program which meets 
the real needs of growing children, 
and if they are too immature to learn 
more than how to live and work suc- 
cessfully with a group the first year 
well and good, that is all that we 
should expect, and give them a 
chance for the development of the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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How To Select Remedial Reading Cases 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 
Los Angeles State College 


4% WO questions have to be an- 
swered before a case should 
be selected for remedial work in 
reading: How well can this child 
read? How well should he read? 
The first question can be answered 
by giving a reading achievement 
test. A test of this kind expresses a 
child’s reading status in terms of his 
grade placement and his reading 
age. A grade placement score of five 
and a reading age of ten mean, for 
example, that the pupil reads as well 
as the average student entering the 
fifth grade who is ten years old. 


Helen is an average and normal 
reader entering the fifth grade. Since 
her mental age and reading age are 
identical, we know that she is read- 
ing at full potential. Helen needs no 
special help other than regular 
classroom instruction to assure con- 
tinued development. 

Joseph is 1% grades retarded in 
his reading. His reading age, how- 
ever, is equal to his mental age. 
Bearing this in mind, a glance at his 
low I. Q. tells us that Joseph is a 
slow learner who is doing about as 
well as can be expected. This child 


Do you believe that the poorest readers in your class- 
room are in greatest need of special help with their read- 
ing? If you do, you may be making some serious mistakes. 


The second question is answered 
by giving a good mental test. The 
child’s reading potential or expec- 
tancy status is usually determined 
by the mental age indicated. For 
example, a mental age of ten years 
and six months tells you that the 
pupil has the intellectual maturity of 
the average ten and one-half year 
old. This score can be converted into 
a grade placement score by sub- 
tracting five. The assumption being, 
of course, that the average child 
enters the first grade at six and con- 
tinues thereafter to add a year to 
his chronological age with each pro- 
motion. 

When the foregoing questions 
have been answered, the teacher 
should look for discrepancies. This 
is accomplished by comparing a 
child’s reading age (R. A.) with his 
mental age (M. A.). The greater 
the difference (favoring the mental 
age) the greater the need for im- 
provement. Organizing data from 
reading and intelligence tests in the 
following way helps in making se- 
lections. Consider these hypothetical 
cases who are just beginning the 


fifth grade. 


Reading 

Grade 

Placement 

Name C. A. 1.Q. M.A. R.A. Level 
Helen 10-0 100 10-0 10-0 5-0 
Joseph 10-0 85 86 80 3-5 
Robert 10-0 80 80 7-0 2-0 
Louise 10-0 180 13-0 11-0 6-0 
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needs continuous guidance, but he 
isn’t a true remedial case. 

Robert is a slow learner (I. Q. 80) 
whose mental age is one year great- 
er than his reading age. This dis- 
crepancy is sufficient to warrant his 
receiving remedial help. With prop- 
er remediation Robert potentially is 
capable of raising his reading status 
a full grade. 

Louise is a bright girl who is 
reading as well as the average sixth 
grader. Many teachers are prone to 
overlook students like Louise be- 
cause she is above an average read- 
er. But by comparing her mental 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
KHERXES 
TEMPORARILY 


age with her reading age, there is 
noted a two year discrepancy. Lou- 
ise is not working up to her ex- 
pectation level. She is in definite 
need of help. To give Louise the 
kind of help she needs, a case study 
should be made to uncover those 
factors which are impeding her 
progress. 

It should be pointed out that there 
is some danger in selecting cases 
by comparing mental and reading 
ages. A retarded reader invariably 
does poorly on any intelligence test 
requiring reading ability. And it 
must be admitted that the majority 
of intelligence tests are reading tests 
in disguise. Therefore, special care 
must be taken to choose intelligence 
tests that are not too verbal. 

When intelligence tests aren't 
available, or when supplementary 
information is desired, it is possible 
to estimate a child’s potential read- 
ing ability by comparing reading 
performance with achievement in 
non-verbal subjects like mathemat- 
ics. 

In the final analysis, intelligent 
selection of remedial cases pays 
huge dividends. 
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Why I Chose To Teach 


AVE you ever had a dream 

that left you wondering what 
the results would be, or how it 
really happened? You thought and 
thought about it for what seemed 
like ages, trying to figure out the 
right solution. Then, suddenly as if 
out of a clear blue sky your answer 
came. This is the problem which I 
faced in deciding a life-time career. 
I knew I wanted to do something 
to help mankind, but the world was 
so full of different careers. Nursing 
was a wonderful thought and a 
wonderful way to help people in 
need. However, my friends thought 
I should be a home demonstration 
agent because of my achievements 
and experiences in 4-H club work. 
There were so many things I 
wanted to be—a writer, a singer, a 
leader. Oh, just numerous things! I 
prayed to God earnestly and rever- 
ently that he would help me decide 
such an important issue. 

My high school English teacher 
told me one day that I could do all 
of these things if I so desired. I 
could teach children to be writers, 
or singers, I could nurse them and 
help mold their lives while their 
minds were still plastic, and give 
them guidance when they needed 
it; teaching them some of the in- 
spiring things in life, and giving 
them vision for possibilities in life 
careers. 

After graduating from high school 
in 1952, I worked the summer 
months as a stenographer for the 
Continental Baking Company in 
Dallas, Texas. I enjoyed my work 
and the manager was a wonderful 
person with whom to work, but 
I felt selfish because I wasn’t doing 
more for mankind. I left work and 
came to Freed-Hardeman College 
where I am not only learning to be 
a teacher but receiving the greatest 
spiritual lifts and meeting boys and 
girls that will be lifetime friends. 

Oscar Warp once said, “Today 
education has the need for produc- 
ing the most valuable of all ‘crops’ 
—men and women. For if there ever 
was a time when manhood and 
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womanhood were at a premium, it 
is today. 

“Consider us. We have produced 
strange and dangerous things of 
which we are afraid. We live in a 
world of chaos, where every man 
distrusts his neighbor. We have 
more problems in five minutes than 
our forefathers had in a year. We 
are bewildered. We don't see any 
way out. 

“Yet the picture isn’t so bleak 
and black as it would seem, for just 
as long as we have schools and just 
as long as schools can turn out each 
year minds adequately trained to 
meet the world, we will find a so- 


FERN PASLEY 


Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson 


young men and women who know 
how to carry on work in their home, 
community, state, and nation. She 
has the opportunity to help develop 
self reliance, ambition, and aggres- 
siveness, and to promote industry 
and thrift; to teach the child a love 
of nature and the open country; to 
bring out their best efforts and 
thoughts and give children the 
chance to overcome many ob- 
stacles. The teacher can show boys 


One of the greatest concerns of the teaching profession 
is the recruitment of young people to train for work in the 


classroom. 


We can’t think of a better sales person than 


one who has been sold on teaching herself. Miss Pasley 
is a Future Teacher who is looking forward to a career of 
service for the young people of the nation. 


lution to all our problems, have no 
fear.” : 
The Greatest Influence 

The person who is most likely to 
influence your life is the teacher. 
She works with human resources 
and souls of boys and girls. The 
farmer takes pride and joy in grow- 
ing his crops; the artist in his cre- 
ated masterpieces; and the scien- 
tist, in his laboratory discoveries. 
The teacher unlike all these, works 
with human materials and her ef- 
forts are concerned with the minds 
and souls of boys and girls. The 
responsibility is a great one because 
the influence made by a teacher is 
either good or bad. Perhaps a teach- 
er influenced you to be what you 
are and where you are now. It was 
a teacher who had the greatest in- 
fluence upon my coming to college 
to prepare myself for the teaching 
profession. 

The teacher has the opportunity 
to teach and demonstrate best prac- 
tices in social and home life, help 
boys and girls develop and grow 
properly, train them to develop their 
leadership abilities and community 
pride and spirit. She can build 


and girls how to do the wholesome 
helpful things and to play the game 
fairly. Above all she can teach 
youngsters to uphold the traditions 
and principles of this great democ- 
racy of ours, to realize it is the duty 
of each individual to treasure these 
riches, and guard them with a keen 
mind, healthy body, skillful hands, 
and pure heart. In other words, she 
can help develop the highest type 
of manhood, womanhood, and 


American citizens. 


Why I Teach 


In a bulletin put out by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, the 
statement was made that if a real 
teacher were asked what a career 
in teaching had to offer, the reply 
would be: 

“I like the challenge which comes 
from having a part in moulding the 
nation’s future. Through my classes 
march the citizens of tomorrow, and 
I have a part in determining the kind 
of home life, vocational life, civic, 
social and moral life of tomorrow 
and in helping to further our demo- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Day With The First Grade 


There is nothing that interests parents so much as their 
own children. As the teachers of Parkview School thought 
of effective ways to interpret the school to the patrons, they 
hit upon the idea of a movie of the children in action. The 


results were pleasing. 


announcement that a film 
was to be shown in a school brought 
forth much excitement. It was a 
rare delight. Many teachers have 
long dreamed that films on various 
school activities might be repro- 
duced in their own schools. That 
experience has come to Parkview 
School. 

While serving as librarian in this 
new, modern, and progressive ele- 
mentary school, the superior quality 
and ability of the four first grade 
teachers has been brought to my 
attention by daily associations, 
working with parents, and the 


N*.: too many years ago, the 


favorable comments of the many 
visitors who observe our methods 
of work. 
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As early as the first few weeks of school we might find a 


These teachers feel that there is 
a definite need to inform parents 
and other taxpayers as to the course 
of study now used in all progressive 
elementary classrooms. In the past, 
the citizen has accepted the public 
school program to the degree that 
it has related to his pocketbook. 
This, no doubt, will continue to be 
true. All of us know that education 
is costing more today than ever be- 
fore, but so is coffee. Increased 
expenditure for schools, and the 
large amount of national publicity 
which schools are receiving, have 
brought education quite vividly into 
public focus. 

Today schools are doing a better 
job than ever before of teaching the 
fundamentals. The methods are a 
bit different, but the results are 


group of first 
graders busy learning to read. Charts are used to impress upon them the 
appearance of the words. 





MRS. MALLIE N. NEWSOM 
Parkview School 
Jackson 





Appreciation period finds the young- 

sters enjoying art, music, or litera- 

ture—on their own level, of course. 

Fortunately, we now believe the 

school should give the child more 
than the three R's. 


most gratifying. Not only are the 
“Three R’s” being taught success- 
fully, but teachers find themselves 
faced more and more with educa- 
tion of the total child. When these 
children have reached maturity 
what kind of citizens will they be? 
What will they have to contribute 
to the betterment of the communi- 
ties in which they will live? 

Feeling that the public deserved 
to know just what takes place each 
day in a first grade classroom, this 
film was made to show three things: 
the physical situation, the educa- 
tional philosophy of our school pro- 
gram, and our school personnel— 
pupils, teachers, and any persons 
who help carry on the business of 
the school. Teachers desire the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the citi- 
zen as to what they are trying to 
do for today’s child, and it is a 
generally accepted fact that people 
have to know about a thing before 
they like it. 

In April through the cooperative 
efforts of the four first grade teach- 
ers and the room mothers in our 
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school, this dream came true. A 
beautiful color film was made show- 
ing every phase of activity in the 
school day of first graders. The 
night that this film was shown to 
our PTA group there was a record 
crowd of fathers, mothers, and 
friends present for the meeting. 

Perhaps you are interested in how 
the film was made and the cost of 
production. Dr. Harold Gilliland 
literally spent the day with us, and 
such spirited activity has never been 
seen before. While one first grade 
room was having its devotional pe- 
riod filmed, another was getting 
ready for the filming of the sharing 
period, still another was in prep- 
aration for having the reading block 
filmed, and still another for the 
cafeteria period. Thus in turn, the 
supervised gymnasium games, the 
numbers block, the library period, 
and the appreciation block, were all 
shown. All of this required careful 
planning on the part of both teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The cost of the film was $24 which 
was paid by a small contribution 
of 25c per parent and the finished 
product was well worth every min- 
ute of time and every penny of 
money expended. 

It is the hope of these professional 
minded teachers that the film will 
be shown to Future Teacher groups, 











First graders learn to play together and while they do so they are learning 


a valuable lesson for life. For some it isn’t easy, but most of them have 

come a long way by the time school is out. As Miss Hall said in an article 

in this issue, a lot of grown-ups haven't learned to work and play together 
yet. 


and college students who are pros- 
pective elementary teachers. It is 
hoped that they may be so im- 
pressed with what they see that they 
may be attracted toward first grade 
classrooms, where, if our national 
statistics are correct, thousands of 
them are going to be vitally needed 
in the years ahead. 


’Rithmetic is important too. This scene told the parents who saw the movie 


of their children that the fundamentals are started early, and even though 
we have added much in our enriched curriculum, we still do a lot of just 
plain, basic teaching. 
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Not every school can make a 
movie of some of its classes, but. 
every school can see that the parents 
understand what goes on in the way 
of teaching every day. A great deal 
of educating parents is done during 
American Education Week. Show the 
parents films in which our school 
work .is interpreted in an effective 
way, let them visit the schools, and 
see that they know what is going on 
for the welfare of their children 
seven hours every day. 

Public relations is not the least of 
our jobs. Parents who are taken into 
confidence are hard to convince that 
the teachers are not doing their very 
best for the welfare of the children. 
The patrons of Parkview School 
know what is happening and why. 
They take pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the school. Instead of being 
an added problem for the teachers, 
they are a part of the answer to 
the problems that beset all teachers. 
All of this, because there is a spirit of 
cooperation and they are given a part 
in educating their children. The 
press, radio, and television are of 
inestimable value in spreading our 
story of modern education, but noth- 
ing will replace the direct contact of 
the teacher working with the parent 
for the good of one who is very dear 
to both of them. 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 
— | 


a 





Reprints of the picture in this adverti: t, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has made Coke part of the community 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 
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In order that every teacher may know iis 


provisions, here in its entirety is 


Your Tenure Law 


Chapter No. 76 
Public Acts of 1951 


A BILL to be entitled: “An Act to estab- 
lish a system of tenure in the schools 
of Tennessee; to regulate the employ- 
ment, tenure, suspension, and dismissal 
of teachers and certain other school 
employees; to prescribe the procedure, 
grounds and conditions for suspension 
or dismissal; to provide for the abolition 
of position, leaves of absence, pro- 
bationary periods, college attendance as 
a prerequisite to tenure, age limitations, 
charges and hearings; to provide for 
subpoenas for witnesses and the pay- 
ment of costs of hearings; to provide a 
system of judicial review; to provide that 
superintendents and other school officials 
shall not be held liable personally or 
officially when performing their duties 
in prosecuting authority under this Act; 
to confer certain jurisdiction and powers 
upon county, city and district boards of 
education; to repeal all laws in conflict 
with this Act; and to define the applica- 
tion of the Continuing Contract Law, 
Chapter 147, Public Acts of 1943, the 
caption of which is as follows: ‘AN ACT 
to provide a continuing contract plan for 
public elementary and high school 
teachers; and to provide that such teach- 
ers shall continue in service unless 
proper notice of dismissal or failure of 
reelection is furnished as required by 
this Act.’ ” 


SEcTION 1, DEFiniTION—BE 1T ENACTED 
BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
or TENNESSEE, That whenever the words 
or phrases defined in this section of this 
Act are used in this Act they shall have 
the meaning and application given in these 
definitions, unless the context and obvious 
intent definitely indicate otherwise. 

(1) Teacher—The word “teacher” in- 
cludes teachers, supervisors, principals, su- 
perintendents and all other certificated 
personnel employed by any county, city or 
special district board of education, for 
service in public elementary and secondary 
schools in Tennessee, supported in whole 
or in part by state or federal funds. 

(2) Board—The word “board” means 
the county board of education, the city 
board of education or the special school 
district board of education holding juris- 
diction in their respective territories. In 
the event that a school system operates 
without a board of education, the au- 
thority which performs the functions usu- 
ally performed by a board shall be 
indicated by the word “board.” 
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(3) Superintendent—The word “super- 
intendent” refers to the county superin- 
tendent, the city superintendent or the 
superintendent of a — school district, 
or to any other officer performing the 
functions of a superintendent. 

(4) Tenure—The word “tenure” indi- 
cates the statutory requirements, condi- 
tions, relations and provisions, in this Act, 
under which a teacher employed by a 
board holds a position as a teacher under 
the jurisdiction of the board. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel shall 
have tenure as teachers and not necessarily 
tenure in the specific type of position in 
which they may be employed. 

(a) “Permanent tenure” refers to a 
term and condition of tenure, extending 
from the time when a teacher acquires 
the status of permanent tenure until such 
time as the teacher arrives at the maximum 
age set forth in this Act, resigns, retires 
or is dismissed under provisions of this Act. 


command respect from subordinates or to 
secure cooperation of those with whom he 
must work. 

(10) “Neglect of duty”—gross or re- 
peated failure to —_ duties and re- 
sponsibilities which reasonably can be 
expected of one in such capacity; con- 
tinued unexcused or unnecessary absence 
from duty. 

(11) “Conduct unbecoming to a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession”—may con- 
sist of one or more of, but not limited to 
the following: 

(a) Immorality. 

(b) Conviction of a felony or a crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(c) Dishonesty, unreliability, con- 
tinued wilful failure or refusal to pay one’s 
just and honest debts. 

(d) Disregard of the Code of Ethics 
of the Tennessee Education Association in 
such manner as to make one obnoxious as 
a member of the profession. 


The 1953-54 school year completes the period of probation 
under which the new tenure law placed teachers. Next year the 


law goes into effect. 


It is extremely important for the teachers 


of the state to know the law and to help see that it accomplishes 


its purpose. 


(b) “Limited tenure” is a form of 
tenure under which a teacher may have a 
position for a limited period of time and 
may extend his tenure for a like period of 
time by meeting certain requirements set 
forth in this Act. 

(5) The personal pronouns he and she 
and their various forms shall be interpreted 
as being used in the generic sense and as 
referring to any teacher or other person 
regardless of sex. 

(6) “Probation” is a condition and 
period of trial during which a teacher is 
under observation to determine his fitness 
for tenure status. 

(7) “Transfer”—removal from one posi- 
tion to another position under jurisdiction 
of the same board. 

(8) “Inefficiency”’—being below the 
standards of efficiency maintained by 
others currently employed by the board 
for similar work; habitually tardy, inac- 
curate, or wanting in effective perform- 
ance of duties. 

(9) “Incompetence”—being incapable; 
lacking adequate | ervey capacity or ability 
to carry out.the duties and ia Paige 
of the position. This may apply to physi- 
cal, mental, educational, emotional or other 
personal conditions. It may include lack of 
training or experience. Evident unfitness 
for service; physical, mental or emotional 
condition unfitting teacher to instruct or 
associate with children; or inability to 


(e) Improper use of narcotics or itr 
toxicants. 

(12) “Insubordination” may consist of: 

(a) Refusal or continued failure to 
obey the school laws of Tennessee, or to 
comply with the rules and regulations of 
the board, or to carry out specific assign- 
ments made by the board, the superintend- 
ent or the principal, each acting within its 
own jurisdiction, when such rules, regula- 
tions and assignments are reasonable and 
not discriminatory. 

(b) Failure to participate in an in- 
service training program as set up by the 
local board of education and approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

(c) Treason; any effort to sabotage 
or overthrow the government of the United 
States. 

(d) Membership in any organization 
or party which advocates overthrow of the 
government. 

(18) “Abolition of ition”—A regular 
bona fide elimination of a position for suf- 
ficient, just, and nondiscriminatory reasons. 


Section 2. DisMIsSAL AND SUSPENSION 
—Be ir FurtrHer ENACTED, That no 
teacher shall be dismissed or suspended 
except as provided in this Act. 

The causes for which a teacher may be 
dismissed are as follows: incom ce, 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, unprofessional 


(Continued on next page) 
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conduct and insubordination, as defined 
in Section 1 of this Act. 


Section 8. Types OF TENURE—BE IT 
FurTHER ENacrep, That there shall be 
two s of tenure for teachers now or 
hereafter empioyed in the public schools 
of Tennessee as follows: 

(1) “Permanent Tenure,” shall apply to 
any teacher who (a) has a degree from 
an approved four-year college, (b) holds a 
valid professional certificate based on not 
less than four years’ college training cover- 
ing the subjects or grades he is teaching, 
(c) has completed a probationary period 
of three school years or not less than 
twenty-seven months within the last five- 
year period, and the last year to be em- 
ployed as a regular teacher, and (d) is 
reemployed by the board for service after 
the probationary period. 

(2) “Limited Tenure,” shall apply to 
any teacher who is not classified as having 
“Permanent Tenure,” but, who (a) has 
completed two years of college (but less 
than Bachelor’s degree), and holds a valid 
professional certificate covering the grades 
or subjects taught, or holds a valid exami- 
nation certificate covering the grades or 
subjects taught regardless of the number 
of years of college completed, (b) com- 
pletes a probationary period of three school 
years or not less than twenty-seven months 
within a five-year period, the last school 
year to be as a regularly employed teacher, 
and (c) is then reemployed by the board 
for service after the probationary period. 


Section 4. PropaTion—BE iT FuRTHER 
ENacTEeD, That any teacher, otherwise 
qualified for “permanent tenure” status or 
“limited tenure” status shall serve three 
years of not less than twenty-seven months 
within a five-year period as a probationary 
teacher before acquiring “permanent ten- 
ure” status or “limited tenure” status; 

That, upon completion of the probation- 
ary period, any teacher who is reemployed 
or retained in the system is entitled to the 
tenure status for which she is qualified by 
college training and certification. 


Section 5. Limirep TENuRE—BE IT 
FurTHER ENACTED, That “limited tenure” 
status shall be for a period of three years; 
that acquiring not less than twelve (12) 

uarter hours of college credit during the 
ee-year period of “limited tenure” en- 
titles the teacher to renewal of his tenure 
status; and that upon receiving proper 
statement from the college, verifying 
credits received, the board shall extend 
the teacher’s tenure status for another 
three-year period. 

A limited tenure teacher shall become a 
permanent tenure teacher when he earns a 
Bachelor’s degree and has otherwise com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act. 

Provided, that when a teacher on “lim- 
ited tenure” fails, during any three-year 
period, to meet the foregoing require- 
ments of acquiring at least twelve quarter 
hours’ credit he shall automatically lose his 
“limited tenure” status. 


SEcTION 6. SUSPENSION—BE IT FURTHER 
ENACTED, That a superintendent may sus- 
pend a teacher at any time that may seem 
necessary, pending investigation or final 
disposition of a case before the board or 
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an appeal, provided that if the teacher is 
vindicated or reinstated he shall be paid 
the full salary for the period during which 
he was suspended. 

SEcTION 7. ABOLITION OF PosITION—BE 
1r FurTHER ENAcTED, That, when it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the number of 
teaching positions in the system because 
of a decrease in enrollment or for other 
good reasons, the board shall be em- 
myn to dismiss such teachers as may 

necessary. The board shall give the 
teacher written notice of dismissal explain- 
ing fully the circumstances or conditions 
making her dismissal necessary. A tenure 
teacher who has been dismissed because 
of abolition of position shall be placed on 
a preferred list for reemployment in the 
first vacancy he is qualified by training and 
experience to fill. 

Section 8. LEAvEs oF ABSENCE—BE IT 
FuRTHER ENACTED, That any teacher on 
“permanent” or “limited” tenure may, at 
her request, be granted leave of absence 
without loss of tenure status, for maternity, 
educational improvement, recuperation of 
health, or for other sufficient reason. 

Any teacher who becomes ra may 
be required to take leave of absence for 
such period of time as the board may 
direct. 

A teacher shall be granted leave of ab- 
sence for military service for whatever 
period may be required. 

Time spent on leave of absence because 
of pregnancy or military service shall not 
be counted as a part of the probationary 
period. 

SEcTION 9. RESIGNATION—BE iT Fur- 
THER ENACTED, That a teacher shall give 
the superintendent notice of resignation at 
least thirty (30) days in advance of the 
effective date of the resignation. A teacher 
who fails to give such notice, in the ab- 
sence of justifiable mitigating circum- 
stances, shall forfeit all tenure status under 
this Act; provided that the board may 
waive the thirty day notice requirements 
and permit a teacher to resign in good 
standing. 


SecTion 10. TRANSFERS—BE iT Fur- 
THER ENACTED, That the superintendent, 
with the approval of the board, when 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
school system, may transfer a “teacher” 
from one location to another within the 
school system, or from one type of work 
to another for which he is qualified and 
certificated. 


SEcTIOon 11. Movinc to NEw SystEM— 
Be it FurtrHer ENACTED, That tenure 
teachers moving to another system shall 
serve the regular probationary period in 
the new system; provided, however, that 
the local board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, 
may waive this requirement and grant ten- 
ure status or shorten the probationary 
period as it sees fit. 


Section 12. Ace LimiraTion—BE rr 
FuRTHER ENACTED, That a teacher’s tenure 
status shall terminate as of July 1 follow- 
ing the sixtieth anniversary of his birth, 
however, it is the intention of this Act that 
boards of education may continue to em- 





ploy teachers as now provided in the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Act. 


Section 13. Boarps AUTHORITY TO 
MAKE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS—BE IT 
FurTHER ENACTED, That the local board 
of education shall have authority to set 
standards of employment or to maintain 
educational requirements of the personnel 
in service over and above those re- 
quired by the State Board of Education 
whenever said board is in position to sup- 
port the superior program, provided that 
such requirements are general in their ap- 
plication, and provided further, that they 
have the approval of the State Board of 
Education. 


Section 14. Loca TENuRE Acts—BE 
1r FurTHER ENACTED, That this Act shall 
not affect the operation of local or private 
tenure acts in operation at the time of the 
passage of this Act applying to counties, 
municipalities or special school districts; 
and this Act shall not be operative in any 
such county, municipality or special school 
district so long as such local or private act 
remains in effect; but, that it shall become 
operative in any system where there is, at 
the time of the passage of the Act, a local 
tenure law in effect, if and when the local 
law become inoperative. 


SecTION 15. DismMissaAL FOR CAUsE— 
Be ir FurTHER ENACTED, That when 
charges are made to the board of educa- 
tion against a teacher, charging the teacher 
with offenses which would justify dismissal 
of the teacher under the terms of this Act, 
the charges shall be made in writing, 
specifically stating the offenses which are 
charged, and shall be signed by the party 
or parties making the charges. 

That if in the opinion of the board the 
charges are of such nature as to warrant 
the dismissal of the teacher, the superin- 
tendent shall give the teacher a written 
notice of this decision, together with a 
copy of the charges against her, and a copy 
of a form which shall be provided by the 
State Commissioner of Education advising 
the teacher as to her legal duties, rights 
and recourse under the terms of this Act. 


SEcTION 16. ScHooL Boarp HEARING— 
Be rr FurTHER ENACTED, That a teacher, 
having received notice of charges against 
her, may within ten days after receipt of 
notice, demand a hearing before the board, 
as follows: 

(1) The teacher shall give written 
notice to the superintendent of her request 
for a hearing. 

(2) The superintendent shall within 
five days after receipt of request indicate 
the place of such hearing and set a con- 
venient date which date shall be not later 
than thirty days following notice of dis- 
missal or suspension. 

(3) The teacher may appear at the 
hearing and plead his case in person or by 
counsel. 

(4) The teacher may present witnesses, 
and shall have full opportunity to present 
his contentions and to support them with 
evidence and argument. 

(5) The chairman of the board conduc- 
ting said hearing is hereby empowered 
to issue subpoena for witnesses to compel 
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their attendance at hearings authorized 
under this Section. ll ies to the 
proceeding shall have the right to have 
subpoenas issued by the chairman of the 
board to compel the attendance of all 
witnesses deemed by such parties to be 
necessary for a full and complete hearing. 
All witnesses shall be entitled to the wit- 
ness fees and mileage provided by law 
for legal witnesses, which fees and mileage 
shall be paid as a part of the cost of such 
proceeding. The costs of such proceeding 
shall be paid by the losing party. 

(6) The chairman of the board shall 
administer oaths to witnesses, who shall 
testify under oath. 

(7) On request of either party to the 
trial witnesses may be barred from the 
hearing except as they are called to testify. 
The hearing may be private at the request 
of the teacher or in the discretion of the 
board. 

(8) The board shall within ten days 
decide what disposition to make of the 
case and shall immediately thereafter give 
the teacher written notice of its findings 
and decision. 

(9) The superintendent or other school 
officials shall not be held liable, personally 
or officially, when performing their duties 
in prosecuting charges against any teacher 
or teachers under this Act. 


Section 17. Jupicran Review—BeE ir 
FURTHER ENACTED, That a teacher under 
“permanent tenure” or “limited tenure” 
status who is dismissed or suspended by 
action of the Board, may obtain a judicial 
review by filing a petition in the Chancery 
Court of the county where the teacher was 
employed. Such petition shall be filed 
within thirty (30) days from the receipt 
by the teacher of notice of the decision of 
the Board. The petition shall state briefly 
the issues involved in the case, the sub- 
stance of the order of the Board, or the 
respects in which the petitioner claims the 
order of the Board is erroneous, and pray- 
ing for an accordant review. The petition 
shall be addressed to the presiding ¢han- 
cellor and shall name as defendants the 
members of the Board and such other 
parties of record, if such, as were in- 
volved in the hearing before the Board. 

The petitioner shall give bond for costs 
as in other chancery suits, or oath of 
paupers in lieu. 

Upon the filing of said petition the 
Clerk and Master shall sai es send, 
by registered return-receipt mail, to the 
Chairman of the Board a notice of the 
filing of said petition and a certified copy 
thereof. The Clerk shall also send a 
similar notice to the last known post office 
address of each party named as defendant. 
In lieu of notice by registered mail, sub- 
poena to answer may be served personally 
on each defendant, as in other chancery 
cases. 

The filing of such petition shall suspend 
the order of the Board pending a decision 
by the Chancellor but the teacher. shall not 
be permitted to return to teaching pending 
final disposition of the appeal. All defend- 
ants named in said petition, desiring to 
make defense, shall do so by answer 
(in which grounds of demurrer shall be 
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incorporated) to said ont within thirty 
(80) days from the date of the filing of 
said petition, unless the time be extended 
by the Court. Any other person who may 
be affected by the decision to be made 
by said Court may, upon proper leave 
given, intervene and file an answer in the 
case. Amendments may be granted as 
in other chancery procedure. The case 
shall stand for trial and shall be heard 
and determined at the earliest practical 
date, as one having precedence over 
other litigation, except suits involving 
state, county or municipal revenue. The 
hearing shall be de novo and may be on 
depositions and interrogatories, or on oral 
testimony. The Chancellor shall reduce 
his findings of fact and conclusions of law 
to writing and make them parts of the 
r . 
Any party dissatisfied with the decree 
of the Court may, upon giving bond as 
required by law in other chancery causes, 
appeal to the Supreme Court, where the 
case shall be heard on the transcript of 
the record from the Chancery Court. 


Section 18. Continuinc CONTRACT 
Law—Bz 17T FurTHER ENACTED, That it is 
hereby declared to be the legislative intent 
that the Teacher's Continuing Contract 
Law, Chapter 147, Public Acts of 1943, 
shall not construed to be affected by 
the provisions of this Act, except that said 
Continuing Contract Law shall not apply 
to teachers who have qualified for perma- 
nent or limited tenure under this Act. 


SEecTIOon 19. SEVERABILITY—BE 1T FuR- 
THER ENACTED, That the provisions of this 
Act are hereby declared to be severable. 
If any of its sections, provisions, exceptions, 
sentences, clauses, phrases, or parts be held 
unconstitutional or void, the remainder of 
this Act shall continue in full force and 
effect, it being the legislative intent now 
hereby declared that this Act would have 
been adopted even if such unconstitu- 
tional or void matter had not been included 
therein. 


SECTION 20. REPEAL OF CONFLICTING 
Laws—BeE 1r FurTHER ENACTED, That all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act be and the same are 
Be rr FurTHer EnNactep, That this Act 


hereby repealed. 

Section 2]. ErFectrvE DATE oF AcT— 
take effect from and after July 1, 1951, 
the Public Welfare requiring it. 
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handle films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA ‘*400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “400” 
16mm sound projector. 


() For free 
: BOOKLET 
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WITH THE ACE 


Reading Conference 


This year the ACEI had a special 
part on the program of the Annual 
Reading Conference which was 
held at Middle Tennessee State 
College on October 2 and 3. Miss 
Constance Carr of Washington, edi- 
tor of Childhood Education and 
other ACEI publications, was one 
of the speakers for the conference. 

On Friday afternoon a tea was 
given in her honor by the Ruther- 
ford County ACE. All members 
were invited and among the special 
guests were Dr. Dora Smith of the 
University of Minnesota; Miss Susie 
Cardwell, State ACE President; Dr. 
Maycie Southall of Peabody Col- 
lege; and Mr. R. Lee Thomas of the 
State Department of Education. 

Miss Susie Cardwell presided over 
the dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning. After the dinner there was a 
panel discussion on “How Parents 
Can Meet the Needs of Children.” 
Panel members were Miss Carr, Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Ernest Horn, and Dr. 
Maycie Southall. 

On Saturday morning Miss Carr 
spoke on ACEI publications. A 
meeting was arranged to give offi- 
cers of the Middle Tennessee ACE 
groups and other interested mem- 
bers a chance to discuss their prob- 
lems with Miss Carr. Mrs. Andrena 


The Receiving Line at the ACE Tea was made up of Mrs. Urban Elmore, 





Dr. Southall, Dr. Smith, and Miss 
Carr chat at the ACE Tea. 


Briney, president of the Middle 
Tennessee ACE, presided at this 
meeting. 

In a branch roll call recognition 
was given to representatives from 
the Middle Tennessee counties. A 
discussion on “How to Promote the 
Sale of ACEI Publications” and 
“Ways of Improving ACE Pro- 


grams” was led by Miss Carr. 

It was announced that the Na- 
tional ACEI Study Conference will 
likely be held in Chattanooga in 
1956. The suggestion was made that 





~ 


Eagleville, Vice-president of Rutherford County ACE; Miss Mary Florence 
Betts, State Department of Education; Miss Constance Carr, Editor of 
Childhood Education, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Andrena Briney, President 
of Middle Tennessee ACE; Dr. Maycie Southall, George Peabody College, 
Dr. Dora Smith, University of Minnesota; Miss Susie Cardwell, State ACE 
President, Lebanon; Mrs. David Youree, Murfreesboro teacher; Mrs. Glenn 
Mitchell, Rutherford County President; and Miss Mary Hall, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College. 
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plans should be made with state 
and local boards of education for a 
holiday in order that ACE mem- 
bers may attend the meeting in 
Chattanooga. Local chapters were 
requested to let the Chattanooga 
chapter know that all ACE members 
will cooperate in the plans for the 
Conference. 


The Knoxville ACE 


Carrying out the idea that chil- 
dren benefit when community 
resources are developed, the Knox- 
ville ACE Branch has conducted 
teachers’ workshops, promoted a 
children’s museum, sent toys and 
other materials to war stricken 
areas in need of educational sup- 
plies, and assisted in national pro- 
grams which backed legislation for 
child welfare, for improvement of 
instruction, and for research into 
children’s needs. 

“Strengths and Resources for 
Guiding Children” is the subject of 
study programs for the coming 
year. Mrs. S. A. Mooney, first grade 
teacher at McCampbell School, is 
president. The branch held its an- 
nual tea October 8 and will help 
observe American Education Week 
which begins November 8. 

Mrs. J. S. Fritts, for twenty-two 
years a McCampbell School teacher 
and a leader in Knoxville’s ACE 
Branch since its organization eight- 
een years ago, has made a study of 
the ACE theme for the year. and 
has asked and answered six ques- 
tions about how Knoxville serves its 
children. Her questions are: Who 


helps when children are sick? 
Who helps maladjusted children? 
Who _ helps handicapped _ chil- 


dren? Who helps children with wel- 
fare problems? Who helps boys and 
girls find recreation and cultural 
opportunities? Who helps boys and 
girls who want jobs? The answers to 
these questions have been found 
in Knoxville and the ACE is ready 
to direct any child concerned with 
them to the correct source for their 
solution. This is a real service to 
children. 


ACEI Study Conference 
“Effective Education for All Chil- 
dren” is the theme of the 1954 Study 
Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
which wil! be held April 18-23 in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Discussions on ACE branch and 
state association work, committee 
meetings, and business sessions will 
give opportunities for exploring bet- 
ter ways of working for children. 
Ways of implementing the Associa- 
tion’s 1953-1955 Plan of Action will 
be discussed. 

A popular feature of the Confer- 
ence will be the Functional Display 
in which there will be exhibited 
many materials and books for use 
with children. These have been 
tested and approved in ACEI Test 
Centers. 

The Conference is financed largely 
through registration fees. Registra- 
tion fee is $10. Undergraduate 
student registration fee is $4. No 
provision is made for single day 
registration since the program of the 
Conference is planned as a unit. 
Nonmembers as well as members will 
be welcome. 

For further information about the 
1954 Study Conference write to 
Frances Hamilton, Executive Secre- 
tary, Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D2 


Want to Teach 
Abroad? 


The Department of State, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
the Office of Education announce 
opportunities for American  ele- 
mentary, secondary, and junior col- 
lege teachers to teach abroad during 
1954-55. 

There are opportunities for Ameri- 
cans speaking only English to ex- 
change teaching positions with 
teachers from Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Netherlands, Norway, 
or the United Kingdom. If you can 
handle their language, you might 
teach in Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, France, Germany, or Italy. 

In Austria, Burma, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iraq, Japan, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Union of South Africa, and the 


Colonial Areas of the United King- 
dom there are opportunities for 
American teachers to teach in the 
country concerned without an ex- 
change of teaching positions. 


Opportunities are available for 
teachers of French and Italian to 
attend special summer seminars in 
France and Italy. 

The general requirements for 
eligibility are: United States citizen- 
ship, at least a Bachelor's degree 
and a minimum of three years’ 
successful teaching experience. Re- 
quests for further information con- 
cerning these positions should be 
addressed to the Teacher Programs 
Branch, Division of International 
Education, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Ap- 
plications will received from 
July 1 through November 15, 1953. 
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THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


To guide the way_ ni 
To ease the teaching load 


¥ 


—a six-level fusion program planned to give 
children facts and experiences that will 
point out a more sure way through the 


— orderly arrangement of all six books—their 
clear style and many teaching aids—assure 
real economies of the teacher’s time and 








effort. 


The Authors are: 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT * 
MAE KNIGHT CLARK °* 
ALLEN Y. KING ° FLORENCE POTTER 
IDA DENNIS . WALTER LEFFERTS 
ZOE A. THRALLS, 
Geography Consultant 


world about them. 


The Books are: 


LIVING TOGETHER AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL—! 
LIVING TOGETHER IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—2 
LIVING TOGETHER NOW AND LONG AGO-3 
LIVING TOGETHER AROUND THE WORLD—4 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS — 5 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD — 6 


Use these books to develop socially competent, democratic American citizens. 
Make THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES the foundation of your elementary-school program 


1360 Sprinc St.N.W. QGhe llacmillan Company 


Represented in Tennessee by: A. R. DIXON Box 206, Trenton. 


W. W. CHARTERS 
BERNICE NEWELL 


Atlanta 3 
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WHY I CHOSE 
(Continued fromv page 15) 


cratic way of life. The future of 
the world, as well as our own demo- 
cratic ideals, lies in the hands of 
the teacher. 

“The thrill which comes with see- 
ing young minds open up and 
respond to new thoughts and ideas 
and new skills; personalities blos- 
som out with increased confidence, 
poise, self understanding and self 
direction—seeing them grow in mind 
and stature and in favor with God 
and man. 

“The fun which comes from as- 
sociating with young people who 
are full of life and ideas and are 
capable of giving me a new lift’ 
and expectation every day. 

“The satisfaction of being a friend 
and counselor to young people, hav- 
ing them come to me with their 
joys, sorrows, indecisions, plans and 
ask for my understanding and help. 

“I like the stimulation which 
teaching offers in the opportunity to 
be creative, to try out my own 
ideas and talents; the necessity of 
being continually on the alert for 
new ideas and methods needed to 
meet the needs of the various per- 
sonalities whom I try to teach. 

“Being a part of the largest and 
most vital enterprise in the country 
which is second to none in impor- 
tance in that it preserves and pro- 
motes our cultural and intellectual 
life; which employs nearly one- 
third of all professional and semi- 
professional workers; which is re- 
spected and approved by everyone; 
which is a growing concern every 
year; which offers a variety of in- 
teresting employment opportunities. 

“The privilege of associating with 
people who are concerned about 
and active in the cultural and intel- 
lectual aspects of living.” 


Teachers Are Sponsors 


It is the teacher who sponsors 
such clubs and organizations as 
the FHA, FFA, 4-H, Scouts, Beta 
Club, and many others. In 1944 
while World War II was taking so 
many lives, the 4-H Club alone 
established a world record of young 
people participating in the war ef- 
fort. They produced 145,000 acres 
of victory garden products; they 
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raised more than eleven million 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese; 
580,000 head of livestock and 90,000 
head of dairy cattle; more than 
78,000 acres of peanuts, soy beans, 
and other legumes; and they canned 
over sixteen million quarts of farm 
products. A record to be proud of! 
In addition they sold or bought over 
seventy million dollars worth of war 
bonds. The club has grown until it 
will now triple that. In the state of 
Tennessee alone, they raised over 
34,000 head of livestock, and 6,000 
head of dairy cattle this past year, 
and Tennessee's 4-H clubbers are 
behind many states in production 
projects. Other young people’s or- 
ganizations are making similar prog- 
ress. 


What of the Future? 


And now—what of the future? 
What of the years ahead? I believe 
young people have proved and will 
keep proving as long as we have 
able and qualified teachers that if 
there is anything to be done they 
are being trained to do it. 

The picture is the same over and 
over again, on the farm, in the cities, 
villages, and states, from Maine to 
California and from Florida to the 
state of Washington. The lifeblood 
of America is in its youth and must 
be guided in the correct way by 
teachers who are trained and quali- 
fied. Their hope for the future is 
the hope for the rest of the world— 
the hope for a new world of lasting 
peace—of peace and plenty for all 
the people of the earth. 


Make Me the Best 


My prayer to God is that he will 
help me to be the very best teacher 
that I am capable of being, that I 
may realize my duty as holding the 
lifeblood of our nation in my hands, 
and the way I handle it may de- 
termine the life of our own nation, 
and my destiny. I pray that he will 
grant me the serenity to accept the 
things in life that I cannot change, 
the courage to change the bad 
things that I can, and the wisdom 
to know the difference. 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 
(Continued from page 12) 


The group organized and officers 
were elected. They decided to meet 
on the first Wednesday of each 
month from two to three in the 
afternoon. 

The group served as a means by 
which the parents and teachers be- 
came better acquainted. Parents 
and teachers exchanged ideas, sug- 
gestions, concerns, and problems 
were discussed and often ironed out. 
The group is providing and devel- 
oping parent leadership for the 
whole school. The chairman of the 
group planned interesting programs 
by bringing in resource people. A 
few mothers from the second and 
third grade groups attended one of 
the meetings and some of these 
mothers expressed a desire for group 
organizations in their respective 
groups. They were unanimously in 
favor of a new report to parents. 
The types chosen by the teachers 
were home visits, telephone con- 
versations, informal notes, confer- 
ences (informal and by appoint- 
ment), teacher-pupil evaluation 
sheets, and a mimeographed form 
which explained the group’s prog- 
ress and gave general information. 
A blank space was left for a personal 
note to inform the parent about his 
child’s physical, social, emotional, 
and mental growth and develop- 
ment. A space was provided for 
comments from parents. 

The group displayed an interest 
and determination to succeed as a 
group. They have gained recogni- 
tion through the state PTA as being 
the only group of their kind in the 
city of Knoxville. 
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It's News To Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educa- 
tors. This listing should not be construed 
as a recommendation by the editor. You 
will’ want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the producer. 


The new Brunswick line of classroom 
furniture includes a basic chair, which 
through the use of simple attachments can 
produce a guest chair, a tablet arm chair, 
or a chair desk. The detachable desk top 
provides a large work area, and the trap- 
ezoidal shape allows extra elbow support, 
making it easy to move in and out of the 
chair. Comfort has been included in this 
chair desk through the compound-curved 
seat and back as well as in the resilient 
back support structure. Rubber-mounted 
floor glides also add to the resiliency and 
comfort of the unit. (The Brunswick- 
Balke-Callender Company, 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. ) 


Rubber Surface Playgrounds which will 
help cushion falls of children on school 
playgrounds are announced by the Fire- 
stone Rubber Company. The general pur- 
pose surfacing now in use has greatly 
reduced injuries from playground mishaps. 
The new surfacing for use under swings, 
slides, merry-go-rounds and bars affords 
even greater protection. This new surfacing 
forms a durable inch-thick resilient mat on 
any approved hard base. It is mixed in a 
plastic mixer and differs from concrete in 
that rubber particles are used instead of 
sand and stone and an asphalt emulsion 
replaces Portland cement. (Firestone Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio) 


Star Explorer was designed by Dr. Hugh 
S. Rice of the Hayden Planetarium for the 
use of the Junior Astronomy Club of New 
York. It is an ingenius little device, 
measuring about 9” x 9” and printed in 
blue and black on durable card. By means 
of the Explorer the stars may be accurately 
located and identified at any hour of the 
night, any night of the year. The constel- 
lations, all clearly marked, are printed on 
an inner disk, which revolves to simulate 
the diurnal motions of the celestial bodies. 
On the face of the card are markings for 
date and time, corresponding to similar 
figures on the rim of the disk. By simply 
spinning the disk, the constellations rise 
and set in perfect order until they are in 
the position desired by the stargazer. Cost 
50c each (with reductions for schools). 
The Junior Astronomy Club, Hayden 
Planetarium, Central Park West, New 
York, New York. ) 
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Nucite Board is an improved glass 
chalkboard which eliminates the problem 
of breakage and which erases with re- 
markable ease. It is made by fusing a 
colored vitreous material to the face of 
plate glass. A special glass tempering 
process gives the glass greater ability to 
withstand shock and injury and eliminates 
the possibility of shattering if breakage 
does occur. The vitreous enamel surface 
gives a smooth, durable finish. The new 
surface takes a clean, legible chalkmark 
and is easier to erase and to keep clean. 
Light-reflection and glare factors are held 


to a minimum. Guaranteed for the life 
of the building. Available in green and 
black. (New York Silicate Book Slate 
Company, Inc., 541 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York.) 


We have plenty to do right here at 
home. If we strengthen our national 
unity, if we accept our world respon- 
sibilities without wavering, if we stand 
as the bulwark of freedom, if we pros- 
per as a people and out of our pros- 
perity extend assistance generously to 
people less fortunate, no iron curtain, 
no censorship will hide the facts from 
the world.—.iobert P. Patterson 











superior 


Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotati and details, please 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF LOCOMOTIVES 
and the jobs they do for you! 





ues t a 3-unit, Pes ata diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts, the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two-thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 





Seme electric | tives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 





So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 





This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 





The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.’ ’ Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 











Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Give Gladly 


In the majority of Community 
Chest cities responding to a recent 
national survey, school children take 
a direct part as givers in the united 
campaign. In these cities educators 
and Chest leaders agree that giving, 
like doing, is a part of learning. In 
the student Red Feather drive, the 
youngsters learn to be good citizens 
by practicing it. They acquire gener- 
osity by being generous. There is no 
make believe about it; they are shar- 
ing in an adult experience and their 
contribution, small though it is, is 
full of scale measure of their interest. 
They have the full and complete sat- 
isfaction of knowing their gift helps. 
They may themselves be beneficiaries 
of the Red Feather, perhaps through 
membership in the Scouts or a settle- 
ment house. Their small gift makes 
them benefactors—friends of the sick 
and aged, protectors of the homeless. 

Children in every grade can take 
part in a school-centered drive by 
preparing posters; collecting clip- 
pings, pictures, and other material 
for scrapbooks or bulletin boards; 
preparing special kits or programs 
for classroom or assembly; and by 
making their contribution. 

In the Red Feather campaign the 
teacher finds a special education tool. 
She can use the facts and figures of 
the annual budget for exercises in 
arithmetic, information concerning 
the work of the agencies can serve 
as the basis for discussion in social 
science classes, for exercises in spok- 
en and written English. In the field 
of local history, the story of the Red 
Feather can play an important part. 
There is often Red Feather material 
available for dramatics and debating. 
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The Children’s Museum 


RE you looking for new ideas 

for teaching your students? 
And what teacher isn’t? The Chil- 
dren’s Museum at Nashville has 
much to offer that is both interesting 
and educational. During the year its 
staff will continue to cooperate with 
teachers in an effort to make the 
Museum of increasing value as a 
teaching aid. 

At the Museum there are attrac- 
tive exhibits on a variety of subjects. 
The exhibits are varied, and though 
they, are largely on natural history 
and social studies, they can easily 
be adapted to many related subjects 
in the school curriculum. Educa- 
tional films are on hand at all times, 
some permanently and others on a 
monthly or weekly basis. Instruc- 
tional tours, given by appointment, 
are available on the permanent ex- 
hibits listed in “How to Use the 
Children’s Museum,” and on the spe- 
cial bi-monthly educational themes 
listed in the same publication. All 
appointments for guided tours, spe- 


cial movies, and planetarium lectures 
must be made at least a week in 
advance by the teacher. The teacher 
is able to be specific about the 
studies of the class and their needs. 


Planetarium 


“Stories in the Stars” for pre- 
school and first through third graders 
is a very elementary introduction to 
the stars. This lecture for very young 
children is designed to arouse an 
interest in astronomy through the 
media of story-telling, planetarium 
apparatus, and slides. The lecture, 
“Star Patterns—The Constellations” 
which is adaptable to the third grade 
and up, is seasonal. The various con- 
stellations are pointed out and de- 
scribed and a bit of mythology is 
introduced to give meaning and 
reason for the figures. “The Solar 
Family” presents the fascinating 
story of the sun, planets and other 
members of the Solar System. Films 
and slides supplement the plane- 
tarium apparatus in this discussion. 


“Exploring the Universe” can be 
used for upper elementary children 
or high school students. In it the 
lecturer attempts to give a basic 
understanding of modern day con- 
cepts of the universe. 


Calendar 


Programs for the School year have 
been planned around the following 
themes: 

September-October: American In- 
dians 

November-January: 
Minerals 

February-March: Scandanavia 

April-May: East India 

Special exhibits will be arranged 
to correlate with these themes, and 
movies will be shown group tours. 
The Planetarium will feature sea- 
sonal lectures. 

In planning a Museum tour, the 
staff urges that teachers consult the 
leaflet called “How to Use the Chil- 
dren’s Museum,” available from the 
Museum. The leaflet contains sug- 
gestions and ideas which will be of 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Valuable WORKBUUS for 


Au outstanding series 


TIEGS-AUAMS 


Social Studies Series 


Enriching Workbooks, entitled THINK 
AND LEARN ACTIVITIES, are now 
available for— 
* Your Town and Mine 
* Your People and Mine 

Your Country and Mine 
* Your World and Mine 
Workbooks for the other books of the 
series in press or preparation. 
*A Teacher’s Edition of these Workbooks 


is available. 





BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg Guild Hook Stevens 


A new program that makes learning to 
speak, write, read, and listen a pleasant 
experience with true-to-life situations, 
colorful illustrations, and lively cartoons. 
A unique plan of organization encourages 
effort and shows exactly how to apply it. 
Each topic is presented in three clear-cut 
steps: 1. Getting the Facts, 2. Using the 
Facts, and 3. Testing Your Mastery of 
the Facts. 


Please write for further information 








165 Lucbie St, INN ANU CUMPANY tanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by Thomas M: Woodson, ox 246, Nashwitle, Tenn. 
and folu T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


The East Tennessee Natural Gas 
Company, which pioneered the dis- 
tribution of natural gas for use in 
atomic energy facilities in the South, 
announced recently it is donating a 
copy of the book, “THE OAK 
RIDGE STORY,” to each high school 
in Tennessee “so that the dramatic 
history of the great atomic energy 
adventure can be more widely under- 
stood by tomorrow's potential lead- 
ers. 

East Tennessee brought natural 
gas to the Oak Ridge atomic plant in 
1949. Since that time, it has ex- 
panded to serve a great number of 
communities in East Tennessee. 

Guy T. Henry, President of East 
Tennessee, said, in connection with 
distribution of “THE OAK RIDGE 
STORY,” that “we are impressed 
with the historical aspects of the 
book and we feel amply repaid if 
pupils in our Tennessee schools gain 
a fuller appreciation of the great 
atomic energy enterprise through 








reading of “THE OAK RIDGE 
STORY.” 

“The historical side of atomic 
energy should be read and appre- 
ciated by every American, particu- 
larly those of school age,” Mr. Henry 
said. “Only through an understand- 
ing of the history of the great ven- 
ture can the potentialities of this new 
force be more widely appreciated.” 

In letters to each high school 
principal, Mr. Henry said: 

“The East Tennessee Natural Gas 
Company is devoted to the principle 
of cooperating with all segments of 
our population toward furthering the 
welfare, progress and interests of the 
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Tressler—Q5, R5, S5, T5, U5, V5. 
Sterling and Others 


Hart 





adopted in jae SE 


PRACTICE BOOKS for Junior EncuisH 1n ActTIOoN, 5TH. Eb. 
Tressler and Shelmadine and ENG.isH IN ACTION, 5TH. Eb. 


MY STUDYBOOKS for Encuisu Is Our LaNncuace 
Books 3 through 8 


NEW TESTS AND DRILLS IN FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS IN SECOND 
COURSE ALGEBRA— Hart and Hartung 











) workbooks for Grades 1 and 2 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
Reapiness Book—Boox 1—Boox 2 
Gunderson and Hollister 





1. professional books 


SUPERVISION AS HUMAN RELATIONS 
Bartky 





Moore—Hamburger—Kingzett 





HANDCRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Handbook of Practical Suggestions for Teachers 


oe. : 








D. C. Heath and Company 
50 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Mr. W. T. Stevens—Representative 
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Representative Assembly, Nashville 


Tennessee Education Association 


great State of Tennessee and the 
South. 

“There are many things in Tennes- 
see of which we can be proud; its 
people, its resources, its industries, 
its progressiveness; its scenic beauty. 

“Since we are now in the Atomic 
Age, we also can be proud of the 
great atomic energy facility at Oak 
Ridge, which is contributing so 
much to the strength and security of 
our Nation and which is benefiting 
human welfare through distribution 
of magical radioistopes—elements 
which emit radiation—now being 
widely used in medicine, agriculture 
and industry. 

“Because we believe our youth— 
the citizens of tomorrow—should 
know all that is possible about Oak 
Ridge, its history, its operations and 
its potentialities, and should know 
all that is possible of our Govern- 
ments atomic energy program we 
take great pleasure in having for- 
warded to you with our compliments 
a copy of the book, “THE OAK 
RIDGE STORY,” a non-technical, 
readable, understandable accounting 
of a magnificent adventure. The book 
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YOULL WANT TO REMEMBER 


Great Lakes Conference on Rural Life and Education, 
NEA, Springfield, Illinois 


Northwest Conference on Administrative Leadership, 
AASA, Spokane, Washington 


Eighth Joint Committee Conference, Department of 


November 1-3 


.....November 22-24 


Classroom Teachers, NEA, Washington, 


November 27-28 


Public School Officers Association, Nashville....January 14 


.......January 15-16 


Department of Elementary Principals, NEA, Atlantic 


..February 11-13 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic 


February 13-18 
eceeeee-April 8-9 


National Education Association, New York City 
vcseeee June 27-July 2 
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is autographed by the author, George 
O. Robinson. “The Oak Ridge Story” 
was published by Southern Publish- 
ers, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee. 

“We believe “THE OAK RIDGE 
STORY” will be of inestimable value 
to you in your library and class- 
rooms.” 


Improving Our Reading 

HOW TO BECOME A BETTER 
READER by Dr. Paul Witty of the 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, is specifically designed to 
help the student to increase all of his 
essential reading abilities—the abili- 
ties he needs to improve his school- 
work and to get more knowledge and 
enjoyment from the world of print. 

The Witty book can be used to 
good advantage by any student who 
now reads at the seventh grade level 
or higher, according to standardized 
reading tests. It can serve as the text- 
book or as a supplementary book in 
a reading course or unit in any grade 
from grade 7 through college. It can 
be employed in group or individual 
instruction, in the classroom or in a 
reading center or clinic. It can be a 
valuable aid in both developmental 
and remedial reading programs. 

To assist the student in acquiring 
essential reading skills, habits, and 
attitudes, the Witty book is organ- 
ized as 20 lessons. These lessons 
show the student precisely how to 
develop such abilities as the follow- 
ing—reading for a purpose; reading 
faster; skimming; reading to get the 
main idea; reading for details; read- 
ing to evaluate; reading to appre- 
ciate; and reading for school activi- 
ties. The lessons also help the stu- 
dent to build his vocabulary, to se- 
lect reading materials, and to become 
a more mature reader. The student 
gets down-to-earth instruction on the 
reading of books, magazines, and 
newspapers; on the use of the li- 
brary and its card catalog; on the use 
of the table of contents and the in- 
dex; and on the use of references 
such as the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, an almanac or yearbook, and 
the Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature. 

HOW TO BECOME A BETTER 
READER is published by Science 
Research Associates. The cloth 
bound edition is $4.16 and the paper 
bound edition is $3.08 with a 25 
per cent discount on quantity orders 
of ten or more copies. 
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Let’s Count 


LET’S COUNT by John R. Clark 
is an attractive readiness book in 
arithmetic. It provides new, easy ap- 
proaches to the study of numbers 
through 10. It consists entirely of 
pictures; the special Teacher's Edi- 
tion contains the exact material of 
the pupil's book with detailed sug- 
gestions to the teacher for carrying 
out and supplementing the lessons. 


These teacher directions are skill- 
fully arranged under four general 
headings; Purpose, Readiness, Pro- 
cedure, and Supplementary. With 
their aid the teacher can success- 
fully guide pupils in discussing and 
interpreting the picture content of 
the book. 

LET’S COUNT is published by 
World Book Company in New York. 
List price is 60c. 








A Christmas 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, ~~ 
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*Carol Idea 


Arkansas + Portia Byrd, Principal 





The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


40 pupils took part. The idea 










clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
dren’s hands were wrapped in 
tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
angel’s wings and star glittered. 


Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 


| of children. Bottom row stood 


on floor. Carols were well re- 
hearsed with tryouts on plat- 
form with group in place. 





was explained for all to under- 
stand it and become enthusi- 





To construct the framework 





> 





astic. The carols chosen 
told nativity story. To 





V for platform, see diagram 
left—scaled 1% inch to the 











foot. Be sure platform is 





add dignity to program, 
the group wore white 
surplices over regular 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just fry it. 





1e inch to the foot. 


sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 
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Look, Hear, Now! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers. 


Santa and the Fairy Queen (26 min. 
color also, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

The Snow Queen’s magic wand brings to 
life favorite toys to entertain Santa on 
Christmas Eve.  Jack-in-the-box, Toy 
Soldier, and their doll partners sing and 
dance to the delightful music of the 
“Nutcracker Suite” and “Sleeping Beauty.” 
To bring the magic to our homes a friend- 
ly Brownie says he visits us every night 
to see how we care for our toys. This 
fantasy to tell the make-believe and 
Coronet Films’ new “Silent Night” to tell 
the true Christmas story make a good 
program pair for the holidays. 


Make A Mobile (10 min. color, Inter- 
national Film Bureau) 

The narrator defines a mobile as an ab- 
stract moving design, usually suspended, 
in which we express our sense of form and 
movement. An adventure in itself is hunt- 
ing for mobile-making materials—wire, 
glass, plastic, metal, cork, sponge, wood, 
paper, paint, glue almost anything. The 
demonstrator selects one of several designs 
and using tools ke had collected, explores 
the natural qualities of the different ma- 
terials as he assembles them to express his 
pattern. The final fourth of the attractive 
film illustrates an important reason for 
making a mobile (or any creative work), 
that of sharing enjoyment and emotional 
response evoked by it. The demonstrator 
sets up colored lights in which the deli- 
cately balanced mobile turns, making con- 
trasts and rhythms of highlight and 
shadow, line and mass, texture and color, 
to an accompaniment of appropriate music. 
Anyone who can manage simple tools, or 
wants to try, will get ideas and enjoyment 
from this film. 


Prehistoric Times (10 min. color also, 
Cornet Films ) 

Fossils in Jerry’s rock collection start the 
story of animal life from amoeba to pre- 
historic man. Pictures of actual fossils, of 
dioramas, models, show the plants, ani- 
mals and terrain, typical of each of the 
five geological eras. A review summarizes 
important biological and geological changes 
which dominate each era, relating the story 
of adaptation and continuation to the 
present, giving accepted concepts and 
fascinated interest for upper elementary 
grades and on. 
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Health: Your Clothing (10 min. Young 
America Films) 

Mothers tell children over and over the 
many practices this film pictures and ex- 
plains: choose your clothing to fit weather 
and activity, take off coats and overshoes 
(or wet shoes) indoors, play in the sun 
but avoid sunburn, put on your sweater 
when warm from exercise, change under- 
clothing after a bath and wear clean hose 
every day, tell me when your good clothes 
need cleaning or when your shoes pinch 
your toes, and for goodness sake, hang up 
your garments or put them in the laundry 
hamper! The film explains the why of 
all this, adds drawings and life pictures 
for emphasis. Mother's dress, from the 
family album, or years-old catalog pages 
of long underwear given amusing contrast. 
The film helps children want to protect 
their health and good times by wearing 
and caring for suitable clothing. 


Health: Your Food (18 min. Young 
America Films) 

Catch rhymed narration, a cast of pup- 
pet characters in a magic show conducted 
by pixie-putte “Nute” (short for Nutri- 
tion) combine to “give the works” to one 
Percival Pate, a fairly-often-met lad, who 
scorned meats and vegetables and ate 
only sweets, had trouble losing his temper 
and sleeping. One night Nute appears, 
warns Perc: “You're headed for trouble 
and a puny condition unless you wake up 
and get wise to Nutrition.” Then Nute’s 
magic brings meaning from the word in a 
dictionary to pictures of food types and 
explanation of the special value of each to 
Pere. Cleverly characterized puppets 
represent carbohydrates, fats, proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins, showing foods 
rich in each as they tell Perc what they 
do for him. Summarizing, Nute explains 
the chart of seven basic foods groups, 
persuades Perc to try a variety diet. Perc 
felt no different at the end of one week, 
but continued, and educated his taste, and 
what do you think it did for his muscles? 
After the film the children know and re- 
member. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 27) 


great help in accomplishing the edu- 
cational purpose of a Museum field 
trip. The Museum is open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10 to 5 o'clock. 
The staff advises that teachers plan- 
ning to take groups of students 
through the Museum make a definite 
appointment for the tour by writing 
this address for dates and informa- 
tion. 

Children’s Museum 

724 Second Avenue, South 

Nashville 10, Tennessee 


It Starts In The 


Classroom 


A high school six-footer posed with 
a brand of new kindergartener to 
illustrate a newspaper article dram- 
atizing the public’s financial interest 
in the local schools according to the 
National School Public Relations 
Association in a recent issue of It 
Starts in the Classroom Newsletter. 

Said the newspaper story: “The 
difference between these two boys 
is about three feet and $2,100 of 
education expended by Midcity’s 
taxpayers. Where else can the com- 
munity get so much for so little?” 
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THE FIRST YEAR 
(Continued from page 13) 


skills and technicalities of reading, 

writing, and arithmetic another year. 

A. C. E. I. has a plan of Action in 
which we believe that— 

I. People—parents, teachers, neigh- 
bors—are of great importance in 
the total development of chil- 
dren. 

II. Place and space either foster or 
retard the normal development 
of children. 

III. Experiences are basic to the 
learnings of children. 

IV. Materials accessible to children 
and properly used by them con- 
tribute to their living and learn- 
ing. 

V. Velentinny organizations con- 
cerned for children can influ- 
ence for good or ill what 
happens to all children. 

Tennessee ACE has accepted 
points III and IV for its Plan of 
Action in the next two years. 

The entire curriculum improve- 
ment program is involved in planning 
experiences which are basic to the 
learnings of children, this makes 


Tennessee's curriculum improvement 
and ACE Plan of Action one and the 
same. 

In Point IV we find one of our 
greatest problems ie., sufficient 
materials for primary children’s 
needs. Part of this year’s study will 
be given to an attempt to find out 
what materials are needed in a pri- 
mary room. If someone can say a 
library must have a certain number 
of books per pupils enrolled, why 
can’t we have a standard requirement 
for materials in primary rooms? A 
report of the study will be given in a 
future issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. We hope each person 
contacted will cooperate, and that 
before long every first grade room in 
Tennessee will be well equipped to 
meet the needs of the children it 
serves. 

One primary teacher said, “The 
reason we put on pressure and try 
to make them all read the first year 
is because we have nothing else for 
them to do.” 

Let’s all work toward a child de- 
velopment program which really 
meets the needs of all the children 
instead of the few. Let’s let them 


play and sleep and eat and learn to 
live together. It can’t all be done in 
one year anyway, and besides there 
is more time than we think and we 
know the first year is the hardest. 
































“Haltdey ceatenal .. Wheedtests ». 
We'll see about that!” 








There is a new Name at 
810 Broadway 


LIBRARIANS 








who have compared all 


Cokesbury brings you books for every- 
one—new fiction, religion, biography, 
home-making, Bibles and Testaments, 
dictionaries, special interests and hobbies, 
and children’s books from the youngest 
picture book to teen-age fiction. 


Library Binding Values, 
Prefer 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Stop in soon and browse awhile, or if Bindings 
you’d rather, ask for our free copy of the 
Book catalog and do your shopping by tele- 
phone at home. (Phone 42-1621) Either Prebound Library 
way, we want to extend a most cordial 
. Books Rebinding 


welcome to you and let you know that we 
will be most glad to serve. 


*« NEW METHOD 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE BOOK BINDERY, INC 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tennessee JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTEs 


INKLER, Pr 


Jent 


CARLING [ 


CARLING DINKLER, JR Vice President 





HARLOW WORK BOOKS 


Write for 
FREE 
7-901 Geleiti: 
of 240 
Time-Proven 
WORK BOOKS 
for 
ELEMENTARY 
reTare| 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Workbooks that Fit Your Texts 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 








STOP 


Before you buy any books for your 
school or classroom library, you should 
have your FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X43, School 
Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Yours For The Asking 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
quickly and effectively, please fill out each 
coupon completely and without address 
abbreviations. Indicate clearly if the ad- 
dress you give is that of your home rather 
than your school. For a quick response, 
write directly to the advertisers. The cou- 
pon below is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 


35b Train and Engine Books for Children 
—A bibliography dealing exclusively 
with books for children below teen- 
age. Of interest to teachers and par- 
ents, especially at Christmas time. 
(Association of American Railroads ) 


36b Lippincott Books for Young People, 
1953—gives full descriptions of all 
books for children and young people 
published by the J. B. Lippincott 


Company in 1953. 


40b. The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 

more than a brief for the American 

Seating Company’s new desk with 

level, 10° and 20° top positions. This 

booklet includes a quick summary of 
the Studies of the Texas Inter-Profes- 
sional Committee on Child Develop- 
ment, which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being ex- 
posed to glaring or insufficient light 
and to harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. Included 
also is a list of reference books related 
to lighting, seeing, seating, posture 
and child development. (American 

Seating Company ) 

New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 

Hygiene—Indicate quantity desired of 

each number (Personal Products 

Corporation ) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. 

8. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 


8b 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


each item checked. 


35b 36b 40b 


Name ........ 
Semoet tought ......:...........2..::...... 
School name 
School address 


ree 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


4, Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for mothers. 


9b Three Audio-Visual Hanbooks. 1. 
Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. 
Teaching with 16 mm. Motion Pic- 
ture. 3. Screen Adventures—Ampro 
Source book. Indicate on the coupon 
below which of these handbooks you 
wish. (Ampro Corporation ) 

15b Flag Poster in four colors. Across the 

top is a United States flag in full 

color. Under this are six small flags 
showing the historical steps in the 
development of our flag. Included are 
instructions on how to display and 
salute the flag. Flags of each state 
and territory are also shown. One 
copy per teacher. (F. E. Compton & 

Company ) 

16b Catalog—Well illustrated catalogs on 

Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 

Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 

Furniture and Laboratory 

Indicate which catalog is 

(Southern Desk Company ) 


room 
Furniture, 
desired. 


Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways—Wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most inter- 
esting spots along the highways. In- 
cludes an 8-page booklet “How to 
See America,” which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Both the 
novice and the seasoned traveler will 
like this. Booklet also includes one 
page of study outline on bus travel. 
(Greyhound Lines ) 


Creative Crafts with Crayola—A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Co. ) 


Detailed Information on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corpora- 


tion of America) 


24b 


8k 


oS 


16b 23b 


15b 
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A thiling teavel experionoe f 


..-just fo ride in Greyhound’s 
HIGHWAY TRAVELER 


.. fhe amazing new 


Air-SUSPENSION 
Bus 


Tell your classes about Greyhound’s famous 
Highway Traveler... the revolutionary new 
bus which replaces conventional metal 
springs with rubber-nylon air bellows... giv- 
ing you the world’s smoothest ride! 

These bellows actually float the entire body 
of the coach on air ... eliminating road shock, 
side sway, and vibration. Several hundred 
Highway Traveler Coaches are now in oper- 
ation—complete with huge new picture win- 
dows, advanced air conditioning, roomier 
easychairs, and power steering. 

Ride the Highway Traveler! There’s no 
extra fare on this extra-fine coach . . . for re- 
laxed, carefree trips across the county or 
across the continent. 





For Pleasant Weekends 
Take a Greyhound Tour! 


Especially on weekends, you can enjoy thrilling 
Expense-Paid Tours—to any of the great cities, 
historic places, by Greyhound. Hotel accommo- 
dations, transportation, special sightseeing —all 
included at one very low price. Travel alone, with 
friends—or with your entire class! Call Grey- 
hound, or send in the coupon below. 

















a FREE! FULL-COLOR PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA . 
mi Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 7 bbe Lake St., ae: 
Chicago 1, lll, for this handsome map, su tole fo row oe 
ing. Contains details on Expense-Paid Tourn poe. 
GREYHOUND =- 
Adteie ss ea, ostmeetinsies 
TODAY'S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL! eg cae 

















NEW! AMERICAN SEATING 


FLEXI-TABLES® 


FOR USE IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
L-SHAPED AND TRAPEZOIDAL, BRING MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY TO CLASSROOM TEACHING 


American “Flexi-tables” are the ideal answer to the need for varied functional seating. arrange- 
ments to accommodate all of today’s teaching techniques. When used with other school furniture 
in the broad American Seating Company line—such as “‘Ten-Twenty”’ Desks, rectangular tables, 
and Envoy Chairs—they provide for the highest teaching effectiveness, with the utmost flexi- 
bility, and economical use of both space and equipment. 


*Trade-name of American Seating Company 











L-SHAPED FLEXI-TABLE, NO. 115 i TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE 
116 












































L-shaped Flexi-tables 48" lengths and 24’ sides, Trapezoidal Flexi-tables, 24” wide x 35 x 48”, 
can be joined in “horseshoe” or other arrange- permit efficient use of extra floor space along walls, 
or other areas. Numerous grouping arrangements 
are made possible by the 15°-angle ends, which 


ments for various group activities, with close 
proximity of the teacher or leader for easy control. 
They are practical for utilizing “extra corners” of also eliminate otherwise wasted top area at the 
the classroom. Can be joined with rectangular corners. Long, straight rows can be formed, as 
24 x 48” tables to form large project or confer- well as “island” groupings, and a variety of sharp 


ence tables. or flat-V and semicircular arrangements. 








All tables are available in 21, 23, 25, 27, and 29 inch heights, and conform to American Seating Company’s rigid standards of first-quality construction. 
Ask us for brochure showing typical classroom arrangements of tables, desks and chairs. 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmetcan Seating Company 











